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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OR an animal that is so abundant, the gray squirrel deserves more atten- 

tion than he is getting these days. It used to be that every youngster 
learned his markmanship by sitting patiently underneath the spreading 
chestnut or beechnut or oak tree. More than that, in pioneer days it was the 
man who could “bark” a squirrel with every charge of black powder and lead 
ball who gained the highest rating on hunting’s hit parade. 


But somewhere along the line of time, many modern hunters have lost 
sight of the fun these little rodents have to offer. Perhaps the bigger wood- 
land targets—the grouse, the deer and the wild turkeys— have garnered all 
the glory. Certainly these are fine trophies of any man’s hunt. But with the 
unusually high population of “bushytails” scampering through Penn’s woods 
the past few years, it will be the wise hunter, man or boy, who starts looking 
seriously this fall for that pair of bright, button eyes peering around the 
trunk of the tree. 


Plentiful all over Pennsylvania, old bushytail is a sport all by himself. 
You take a crisp autumn day, a quiet woodland or woodlot, a 22 caliber rifle 
(although a shotgun is just as good) and plenty of patience. Add a squirrel, 
gray or black, and maybe mix in a good squirrel dog. There you have all the 
ingredients for as much fun as the outdoors has to offer. 


Squirrels are sporting targets and, properly prepared, fine eating. Alert, 
fast-moving, and expert at camouflage, they are a real challenge for a hunter's 
skill. And often as not, they give themselves away only after the hunter has 
moved on beyond them. As artist—squirrel hunter Ned Smith so well pictures 
it, the novice nimrod will hear only the rustle of leaves and the chatter of 
his adversary scolding (or is it laughing) at him from leaf and limb protec- 
tion overhead. 


So don’t miss a golden opportunity for fun afield this fall. Get into the tall 
timber and leave your worries and troubles behind. You may miss the 
strained muscles and scratched face of grouse hunting, the frozen feet and 
numb fingers of deer hunting, or the nervous anticipation and calling effort 
of turkey hunting. But you'll find plenty of contentment, worthwhile num- 
bers of fast moving targets, and superb sport on the trail of squirrel tails 
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Editorial . .. 


The Key To Good Hunting 


TT" key to good hunting can be found in the pocket of the farmer. 
The sooner each individual sportsman realizes that fact and starts do- 
ing something about it, the sooner he’ll enjoy better hunting. There is an 
easy approach to the use of the farmer’s magic key. It is simply COMMON 
COURTESY. The farmer is a busy and peace-loving man. It is no pleasure 
for him to stop in the midst of his work and force a trespassing hunting party 
to leave his land. More often than not he suffers the insult—for that is what 
trespass really is—in silence rather than have any unpleasantness, But he 
doesn’t forget. He knows his rights and ‘““No Hunting” signs soon appear on 
the boundaries of his lands. 

Here are ten easy ways to receive a cordial welcome from any landowner. 
They might be called the TEN COMMANDMENTS OF COUNTRY 
COURTESY. Practice them and you will seldom have trouble in securing per- 
mission to hunt on suitable grounds. 

1. Always drive to the farmer’s house and ASK PERMISSION to hunt. 


2. Hunt only in areas he designates. Never go on ground he wishes to 
keep inviolate. 


3. Respect His Fences. If necessary to climb them, climb over by a 
post. Use gates if possible, closing them behind you. Always replace 
lowered. bars. 

4. Never shoot near houses, barns, or livestock. 

5. = his fruit and other crops alone. If you want some, buy it from 

im. 

6. Go around fields where people are working. Do not walk on seeded 

ground. Don’t walk through standing grain. 


7. Help control crows and predators that do damage to his crops and 
livestock. 


8. Share your game with him. 


9. On your next trip, bring his wife or children some little gift or token 
of your friendship. 


10. After you’ve become well acquainted, suggest a planting program to 
better game habitat, offering to finance it or help him with it. 


—Remington News Letter 
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Fair Warnin 


By M. Jon Gresso 


O you're going hunting. Then let 

me ask you something—you can 
keep the answer honest because you 
keep it to yourself. 


Did you ever get too eager to bag 
your buck? So eager that you trig- 
gered off a quick shot—and then 
sheepishly decided that your target 
was just a moving branch or shadow? 

You did? 


Then maybe, one November you 
and I hunted the same hillside. 


My boy Jimmy was just 15 that 
autumn. And, like any boy that age, 
he got a big boot out of little things. 
The frost on the bedrolls. The fun 
of blowing last night’s embers into a 
breakfast campfire. 


And best of all, I guess, he liked 
the moment when we cupped our 
hands around thick mugs of steam- 
ing coffee. 


Always, at home, there was milk 
before Jim’s place at the table. But 
in the woods, the java in his cup told 
him that here he was a man among 
men. Not that he really liked coffee, 
you understand. But if the taste of it 





This article first appeared in the 
October, 1953 issue of BLUEBOOK, 
published by McCall’s Corporation, 
New York City. It is reprinted here 
by special permission of the pub- 
lisher and the author who now lives 
in Denver, Colorado. 


was bitter—well, the pride of it was 
sweet. 


That morning, as we rinsed out 


the coffee cups, I looked across at F 
him and said, “Well, Jim, you've got f 
two seasons and two buck-skins to ff 
your credit. Suppose you could break F 


trail up the ridge today?” 


“Sure, Dad.” That’s all he said. But : 
his grin split his angular face in two. fF 


It would be up to him to pick a 


noiseless trail. Up to him to spot the 


deer. He was becoming a big-game 
hunter, “just like Dad.” 


And as Jim led the way up the fF 
ravine, I noticed how much he was 


a 
{ 


“just like Dad.” The way he carried 
his rifle. The way he slouched into f 
a soft-stepping stride. Even the way — 


he cocked his head. There was noth- F 


ing wrong with Jim’s hearing. But I f 


have one bum ear. And he had some [7 
how picked up my habit of tipping F 


my head to one side to listen. 
I noticed, too, with an ache in my 


throat, how lanky and thin he had ff 


grown since last November. As 
though he were trying to outgrow 
his appetite. Though that would take 
some doing. 

Then we were up out of that 
ravine, easing through thick timber. 
And somewhere down the slope you 
pulled the trigger. 

The bullet picked bark off a pine, 
with a dead little snap. Right on the 
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heels of it, came the solid crack of a 
big-caliber rifle. I stared at the white 
scar on the tree, just over Jim’s head, 
and body-blocked him hard. We 
rolled downhill, into the half-safety 
of rocks and brambles. Two more 
bullets followed us down. 


“Keep your head down, Jim!” I 
flung him advice I didn’t follow my- 
self. I risked a quick look. 


You were two hundred yards or 
more below us, standing beside your 
car in the road. Through my own 
scope, I watched you swing your rifle 
toward us. For a crazy minute, my 
own finger tightened on the trigger. 


Then you lowered your gun and 
stood staring at the slope. For long 
seconds I saw you face to face, as my 
rifle scope brought you close and 
clear. 


Then you shrugged. Yeah— 
shrugged. You turned to slip your 
rifle in the car and slid in beside it. 
I couldn’t believe it. You didn’t 
know what you had shot at—or 
wounded—or killed. You didn’t know. 
And you didn’t care. 


“Come on, son,” I said. ““The damn 
fool’s leaving. Jim? My God! Jim.” 

Only the dead look so limp, sag- 
ging into the earth. I rolled him 
gently back. Blood welled out under 
his ribs, staining his shirt and the 
crushed leaves beneath him. And, as 


I held him, my own hands reddened- 


too, in the warm flood of my son’s 
blood. 








I may have cursed. Or cried. Or 
prayed. I don’t know. I knew noth- 
ing but despair, until the roar of 
your motor jerked me to my senses 
and to my feet. 

“Hey, you!” I yelled. You were the 
only Hunter we had seen. The only 
man who could help me. Leaving my 
bleeding son and rifle where they 
lay, I stumbled through the rocks 
and brambles toward the road. 

“Hey! You!” 

It was no use. You never noticed. I 
could only stand there helpless and 
watch you go. 

Through the slow night that fol- 
lowed, I waited numbly outside a 
hushed bedroom in a strange farm 
house. I kept remembering the way 
your car swung around the curve 
and disappeared. Over and _ over 
again, I saw the car turning, leaving 
me and Jim behind. I could see its 
color. The splatter of dried mud on 
the fender. The dust and_ gravel 
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kicking up behind the wheels. And 
then, just as the car turned out of 
sight, the flash of the license plate, 
and the first three figures on it. 

But most of the time, I saw your 
face, as I had seen it from the hill, 
framed neatly in the circle of my 
scope. I was staring at the memory 
of you still, when the tired old coun- 
try doctor put his hand on my 
shoulder. Wanting to know, afraid 
to ask, I stared up at him and waited. 
His voice reached me dimly, with 
words of hope. “He'll live.” 

Yes, Jim’s alive, if that eases your 
conscience any. Alive in a_ wheel 
chair, where he'll spend the rest of 
his life. 

When I look at him, I think of 
you. 

And these days, I think of you by 
name. 

Yes, I know you. I know your 
friends. Where you work. Even 


where you plan to hunt this season. 
If you dare to hunt again. 


You are safe enough from court- 
room laws. 

But there are other laws—unwrit- 
ten laws of the woods. Laws that re- 
quire a hunter to follow up his shots. 
Laws that demand from a hunter 
respect for all life, and for the God 
who creates it. 

You broke those laws. The justice 
you deserve is obvious—and easy. 
Who knows better than you, how 
easy. All it takes is one more shot in 
the woods—no harder for me than it 
was for you. I have only to center the 


cross hairs of my scope on your face 
—pull the trigger—and go away. 

It won't be long now. From his 
wheel chair, Jim will watch me take 
down my rifle. And, just before I go, 
we'll get out the charred old coffee 
pot and thick camping mugs. And, 
for old time’s sake, Jim will join me 
in a cup of coffee. He makes a sort 
of ritual of it. And it comforts .., 
while it hurts. 

Then he'll hide his longing behind 
a grin and a “Good hunting, Dad,” 
and I'll go hunting. 

You’re thinking about hunting, f 
too. You wake up mornings, noticing 
the sharpness of frost in the air, and 
the bright leaves falling. And you 
think, “Better get my license and 
zero in my rifle.” 

But when you get your camp ff 
pitched, give a look around. 

I'll be there. 

You'll hear me—or the wind-stir- F 
ring the dead leaves behind you on f 
the trail. You'll feel me—or some 
wild thing—watching you when the 
woods are quiet and lonely. You'll 
feel hunted. You'll be hunted. 

You'll wonder where I am—who 
I am. 

Maybe I'll be that lean, weather- 
beaten old codger camped all alone 


upstream from you. Maybe I'll be a 


hunter you never see, patiently wait- F 
ing for you on the ridge. Or maybe F 
I'll be sitting across your own camp- F 
fire. 
Going hunting? 
So am I. 





HUNTING SAFETY POSTERS AVAILABLE 


Sportsmen’s clubs and other civic groups wishing to provide hunters ; 
with timely hunting safety reminders should be interested in the 1957 Hunting 


Safety Poster series now available. 


Orders for the 1957 Hunting Safety Posters should be addressed to the 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Single sets and small quantity orders are available at no charge from the 
Game Commission’s Harrisburg headquarters or any of the six Field Division 


offices. 
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Bear Facts 


By Alvin R. Grove, Jr. 


é 


LTHOUGH our hunting of the 

black bear extends over twenty- 
seven seasons, we feel as if we are a 
comparative newcomer to the sport. 
The old bear hunters in Pennsylvania 
could easily double this time. And, 
in this span of years, many stories of 
old bruin have originated in the big 
woods country of central and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


At first, there was some temptation 
to repeat the best of these tales. But 
some place along the line, the fact 
and fiction of the black bear have be- 
come entangled in hopeless confus- 
ion. Gradually, as an attempt was 
made to separate the realm of truth 
from that of fancy, we discovered that 
this could be just as interesting as 


= 


Photo by Gene C. Goss. 


recounting the tales spun around the 
camp chunk stove during the waning 
days of a November bear season. 

Even the scientific facts about the 
black bear are mixed with supposi- 
tion. Since very limited study has 
been made of the bear in his native 
habitat, we must depend, in some 
cases, on information that has been 
collected on bears held in captivity. 
However, the relationship between 
wild and captive bears is not always 
clear and to generalize on this prob- 
ably is a mistake. 


Without a doubt, no real bear 
hunter ever killed a small animal. 
Most of them were snarling, with 
upper lip raised to bare their yel- 
lowed canines—no doubt ready to 
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tear the hunter apart if he had not 
made the kill just in the nick of 
time. But the records of bears that 
have been  weighed—either hog 
dressed or live bear trapped for re- 
distribution or tagging—do not, for 
the most part, justify the fantastic 
weight figures that reach the press 
during each bear season. 

In 1953, conservation officers in 
Maine weighed 40 bears and the 
average, dressed weight was 125 
pounds. Since the dressed weight is 
roughly 86% of the live weight, ad- 
justments can be made for the weight 
of the bear as it confronted the 
hunter. 


In 1956, conservation personnel in 
New York live-trapped 60 bears and 
of the legal bears taken (yearlings or 
older), the weights averaged as fol- 
lows. 

average fe- average 
age male weight males weight 
1l4 yrs. 4 98 pounds 2 132 pounds 
2% yrs. 16 178 pounds 1 129 pounds 
3% yrs. 15 295 pounds 2 203 pounds 
4% yrs. 7 346 pounds 4 226 pounds 


In Pennsylvania, the average 
weight of yearlings (22 months old) 
is usually given as 105 pounds; for 
a two-year old bear, 155 pounds; at 
three years, 205 pounds; at four 
years, 255 pounds; and at five years, 
305 pounds. 


But there are exceptions to all 
rules and so it is with the weight 
of the black bear. Authenticated rec- 
ords from Pennsylvania include one 
bear weighing 533 pounds dressed. 
This bear was eight feet long from 
the tip of its nose to the tip of its 
tail. 


One bear from Wyoming County 
weighed in at 473 pounds hog dressed 
and another from Pike County, killed 
in December of 1923, weighed 538 
pounds hog dressed. This monster 
measured nine feet and the tape 
showed 19 inches between the tips 
of its ears. 


Reports 


from New Hampshire 
summarize the size of the black bear 


there as ranging from 414 to 61% feet 
in length for the average adult, meas. 
uring 24 to 40 inches high at the 
shoulder when standing on all four 
feet, and running from 200 to 300 
pounds in weight with the excep. 
tional specimen going to as much 
as 500 pounds. 


A few really big records have been 
preserved. They are indeed a chal- 


lenge to the bear hunter and all of 


us dream of killing one of these 
grand daddies of the tribe. In 1885, 
an 80214 pounder (scale weight) was 
killed in Wisconsin. In 1919, a 530 
pounder was taken in New York and 
a repeat performance in the same 
state produced a 532 pound brute in 
1938. In 1951, an archer killed a 632 
pound blackie in Michigan. If to 
this brief list is added the 538 pound 
bear killed in Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1923, we have just about 
exhausted the record of big bears 
that we have been able to find. 


Certainly, these half dozen excep- ff 


tions are not typical of the size of 
the black bear and generally they 
scale several hundred pounds heavier 
than those killed here each hunting 
season. 

Some point of comparison can be 
arrived at by taking a quick glance 


at the measurements of a captive Ff 


bear. The estimated weight was 450 


pounds. The bear was 34 inches high . 


at the shoulder when standing on all 
four feet, 62 inches long from tip 
of tail to tip of his nose, 80 inches 
tall when standing, and had a girth 
of 42 inches. 


The canine teeth of an adult bear 
usually are two to three inches apart 
and can inflict a nasty wound ap 
proximately one-half inch in diam- 
eter. The foot print of an average 
adult will measure about eight 
inches. But normally the heel of the 
hind foot does not show unless the 
bear is walking in snow several inches 
deep or has gotten into some soft 
mud. 


While some disagreement exists 
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between the professional game re- 
search men and the bear hunter con- 
cerning the bigness of the adult bear, 
there is general agreement about the 
extreme smallness of the newborn 
cub. 

At birth, the nearly hairless, blind 
cubs vary from 0.45 to 0.75 pounds, 
with an average weight of about 0.6 
pounds. On January 27, 1943, at 
Calais, Maine, two male cubs and 
one female were weighed. One cub 
was nine inches long and the other 
two were eight inches in length. 
The longest weighed in at one 
pound, four ounces and the other 
two at one pound, two ounces. 

A month-old cub will average a 
little more than four pounds; a two- 
month old cub will approximate five 
pounds; a three-month old cub will 
weigh between five and eight pounds. 
One three-pound cub measured 1834 
inches from the tip of its nose to the 
tip of its tail and two male cubs, 
measuring 22 inches, weighed in at 
nine pounds each. 


Although some debate still rages 
around the question of whether the 
female black bear breeds every year, 
the concensus of opinion seems to 
be that it is usually every other year. 
In captivity, the black bear may 
breed every year, especially if the 
cubs are taken away, but whether 
this happens in the wild is very ques- 
tionable. 

Some reports, dating back nearly 
50 years, indicate that the mother 
weans her cubs at about six to seven 
months and literally kicks them out 
before she dens for the winter fol- 
lowing their birth. Presumably, this 
is in preparation for new cubs to be 
born while she is in hibernation, 
likely sometime in January or Feb- 
ruary. 

Other and more recent reports in- 
dicate that one to four cubs (aver- 
age 2.4) are born every other year, 
most often in January. The cubs 
travel with the sow during the first 
year of their life and may, and often 


ne 
RECORD BEAR bagged in Forest County 
on opening day of 1954 season was this 490 
pound bruin. Mrs. J. A. Pachnick, of Titus- 
ville, was the lucky huntress. Bear mea- 


sured 7 feet 4 inches from nose to hind 


foot. 


do, den with her the first winter 
after their birth. During the _ fol- 
lowing summer—May, June, July— 
the female literally kicks out her 
14-year old cubs and hunts a mate. 
The young bears, now pretty much 
on their own, may den together the 
second winter following their birth. 
However, the great discrepancy in 
even the scientific observations—lim- 
ited, of course, by the difficulty of 
studying the bear in the wild— 
would allow for considerable specu- 
lation relative to when the female 
does breed for the first time (at what 
age and during what month or 
months), how many cubs are born, 
and when do they leave the den. 
While 2.4 cubs per sow every 
other year is something of an ac- 
cepted average, the figure of two but 
sometimes three or even four is often 
seen. According to some authors, 
bears most often have twins—at least 
after the first time which is likely 
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BEAR CUBS are ioun most ‘often in any and stay with shette mother through the 
following hunting season unless the family group is broken up by hunters. By their first 
November they are about knee-high to a man and weigh around 50 pounds. Bears less 
than one year old are protected by law in Pennsylvania. 


to be a single birth—but three are 
relatively common, four not uncom- 
mon, five rare and six extra rare. It 


has been estimated that six cubs 
might be born once in every 200 
litters. 

It is most certain that females 
younger than two years do not breed. 
Three-year-old females and, in some 
instances, four-year old females breed 
for the first time. It has been as- 
sumed by some workers that the bear 
reaches its maturity at about seven 
to eight years. And although they 
live to the ripe old age of 25 to 30 
years, the breeding stops sometime 
before this. 


Probably, the breeding months in 
Pennsylvania extend from May until 
August and some woodsmen and 
hunters would prefer to lengthen the 
time into October or November. The 
gestation period is 200 to 210 days. 
It is possible that the exceptionally 
small size of the embryo during the 
hunting season of November has led 
to the conclusion of late breeding. 


But other studies show that the em- 
bryo development is slow to start and 
that most of it occurs during the den- 
ning period. 

The cubs are born nearly naked, 
except for a few scattered hairs, and 
their eyes are closed. Sometime about 
40 days after birth, their eyes open 
and at about three months (March- 
April), weighing about five pounds, 
the cubs leave the den with their 
mother. 


The black bear has many color ff 


phases including brown, cinnamon, 
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combinations of black and white, and : 


even gray. 


The claw color most often f 


matches the hair color. All are the f 
same species and the color is a varia- f 


tion. 

In Pennsylvania, the cinnamon 
bear has been killed in Potter, Clin- 
ton and Lycoming Counties. An ex- 
cellent, honey-colored specimen was 


shot in Lycoming County during the f 


1956 season by Don Kepler of Pine 


Grove Mills, Pennsylvania. Although § 


Don has hunted in the Grays Run 
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section of the county for many years, 
this is the first cinnamon bear he has 
seen. 

The pelage is poor in early sum- 
mer but about the middle of June, 
after the winter coat is shed, new 
hair begins to replace it and by Aug- 
ust the hair is deep and full but short 
in length. It continues to grow and, 
as winter approaches, it develops a 
more glossy, fuller richness. Reput- 
edly, the finest pelage is found in a 
two-year-old just before denning. 

Seemingly, no generalization can 
be made about the selection of a den 
site. Some claim that the male is 
less likely to chose a protected spot 
than the female. Supposedly, this is 
related to the birth of the cubs but, 
so far as we know, this is, to a large 
degree, mere speculation. 

Some claim that the black bear 
prefers to den on the north facing 
slope, or side, of a mountain but we 
have known denning selections that 
faced south as well as north. 

A list of possible denning sites 
would just about involve every type 
of location imaginable. Reports in- 
clude pockets in rocky ledges, conifer- 
ous swamps, hardwood ridges, flats, 
natural hollows or depressions, deac- 
falls or blowdowns, and holes _be- 
neath trees, especially under partially 
upturned roots. 

Nearly every hunter is aware of the 
fact that the so-called hibernation of 
the black bear is not a true hiberna- 
tion. Body temperature and pulse and 
respiratory rates are maintained. As 
a matter of fact, not all bears in cap- 
tivity attempt to hibernate but ap- 
parently in the wild they do. 

The black bear hibernates curled 
up much like a dog and the male is 
reported to emerge from the den in 
the spring before the female with 
her cubs. 

The bears in any one area would 
all seem to den up at about the same 
time but the real cause of this is 
pretty much a secret. Most workers 
and hunters agree that food and tem- 
perature are the main factors 








volved and, of the two, the food along 


in-. 





with the storage of sufficient fat is 
most important. 

There is no eating or excreting 
during the time of hibernation. It 
has been reported that wild bear 
cubs raised in a state of semi-cap- 
tivity smelled food during the period 
of hibernation but refused to eat it. 

The black bear, like man, is an 
omnivore—that is, it eats anything 
both vegetable and animal and is 
not especially particular whether the 
animal is alive or dead. 


The mast crops—acorns, beechnuts 
or other similar fruits—are used ex- 
tensively when available. Unfortu- 
nately, most times the beechnut crop 
and often the oak crop are a failure 
and other foods must be substituted. 
But nearly every kind of green plant 
material, roots, tubers, and the fruits 
of both wild and domesticated trees 
and shrubs are used. 


When the farmer’s corn field is 
close to the natural run of the bear, 


SIZE COMPARISON between cub and adult 
is graphically shown here. In the woods, 
however, novice hunters sometimes become 
confused. Best advice in saving cubs is to 
wait until the “black target” is in the 
open and clearly visible to the naked eye. 
Never shoot “just fur’; make sure your 
bear is legal! 

























eat 








BEE TREES are favorite targets’for black 
bears. This old snag, loaded with wild honey, 
was investigated by a bear in Forest County 
but it was unsuccessful in reaching the sweet 
nectar. 


this is a delicacy not to be over- 
looked and if a few beehives can be 
overturned and robbed, this merely 
adds up to some sweet dessert. 
Garbage cans, trash heaps, carrion, 
insects, crustaceans, fish, and on oc- 
casion an unfortunate sheep, small 
heifer, or pig might also provide 
some of the food required by this 
show-off of the big woods country. 


If you examine the research work 
published about the food of the black 
bear, the only conclusion possible is 
that the bear will eat whatever is 
available at the time. The rapid rate 
of defecation makes us think that the 
amount of food required by the black 
bear must be greater than that for 
most any other animal. A bear in an 
apple tree, in a farmer’s corn field, 
or visiting a hunting camp’s turkey 
feeder will, it seems, leave behind 
most of what it eats. 

The black bear is generally a timid 
and shy creature. For the most part 
at least, he is content to stay out of 
man’s way. On the other hand, he 
will often visit on the front porch of 


camps and cabins, come into a farm. 
er’s corn crib or his barn floor, as 
the circumstance demands, visit small 
hill bordering towns and, on occas. 
ion, act as if he owns the world and 
will do just about what he pleases. 

Bears rapidly become bums when 
fed and, at places like Yellowstone 
National Park, they will pass along 
a row of cars on the highway sniffing 
into each for the handout which is 
usually ready. 

Sows with cubs are said to be nasty 
and a wounded bear, if cornered, is 
supposed to charge the hunter. We 
have never tested this theory because 
the challenge would be a foolish one 
to make. 

The black bear is nearsighted and 
apparently has some difficulty in fo- 
cusing on objects, even if they are 
moving. But their sense of hearing 
and smell is excellent, much superior 
to that of a deer. Little escapes their 
ear or nose. 

Their speed is always a source of 
amazement to us and their ability to 
jump in any direction, including up 
a tree, makes us marvel at their agil- 
ity every time we see it. 

The bear not ony has many facial 
expressions but many voices as well. 
They sometimes grunt like a pig, 
whine, snort, roar, cry, bawl, or howl. 


As with most species of game, the 
distribution of the food necessary 
for survival and, to some lesser ex- 
tent, the degree to which suitable 
cover and reasonable solitude can 
be found seem to determine the 
amount of range needed by any one 
animal. 

The range of several bears might 
overlap and apparently little dis 
turbance is caused by this. Studies 
indicate that as little as 75 square 
miles and as much as 300 square 
miles might be required by a single 
animal. However, I have known of 
as many as six living on approxi- 
mately 30 square miles of range for 
several months at least. A number 
of them denned in the same area. 
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They emerged in the spring in a 
ravenous state and proceeded to tear 
the turkey feeders apart with a swipe 
or two of their big paws to finish 
off in short order the remains of the 
yellow ear corn. 

In spite of this, traveling bears are 
constantly reported. A bear trapped 
in New York two years ago had trav- 
eled 36 airline miles in eight days 
from the point of its release to the 
original trap site. Two months after 
four males had been trapped and re- 
leased, they were shot at distances 
from 114 to 7 miles from the release 
point. 

Two years ago, before the bear 
season, we repeatedly saw a sow with 
three cubs, which most certainly 
were being seen by other camp mem- 
bers about five airline miles away. 


We have read and heard much 
about where and how a bear travels. 
We have watched them, too, and 
have followed their tracks in the 
snow, across wet and muddy places, 
around the edge of a pond, and along 
steep slopes where they had turned 
over flat rocks hunting grubs and 
mature insects. We have seen their 
marks on bear trees and have run 
across many stumps and even entire 
small white pine trees torn from 
the ground by bears. 


Bears, like many other wild ani- 
mals, must carry a built-in contour 
map of the country they travel. In 
some places, bears for the first time 
in 25 years are being killed on cross- 
ings within yards of where their an- 
cestors were shot many years ago. In 
areas we have hunted, the same places 
are good year after year and only the 
occasional bear is off the beaten track 
digging for acorns or investigating 
some new place. 

In the country we hunt, if two 
lines were drawn, each about three 
miles long, these would include ter- 
rain over which many bears have 
traveled and are traveling today. 


One would lead up a long hollow 
to an ant hill that is visited regularly. 


A slight turn to the left would fol- 
low along the south facing slope of 
a low hill across two woods roads 
and over the corner of a swamp to a 
high point on Shanty Hill. From 
there, it would lead to the Duck 
Pond and over a natural saddle in 
a low hill to the Hogback. 

We have no notion how many 
bears, for how many years, have trav- 
eled this path but we can attest to 
the fact that they are there now. 


When a black bear is pushed by 
a hunter, he is likely to take off on 
a straight line. Often, it follows the 
same path the bear generally covers 
at a slower pace and apparently noth- 
ing will get one to change his course. 
A hunter, standing on one of these 
runs several years ago, was actually 
knocked down by a bear. His shoulder 
was broken but the bear never paused 
to see what it had hit. 

Often, they will pick the roughest 
terrain they can find when being 
pursued or when they have been 
wounded. And it seems to us that a 
bear likes nothing better than a 
good steep point on which to put 
his piston-like rear legs to work. 


Bear trees have been the central 
theme of many stories. We have no 
notion what these trees are for but, 
perhaps, they serve the same purpose 
for the bear that the fireplug offers 
the dog. However, they do mark the 
tree with their claws and there is 
such a one—a big white oak—within 
200 feet of our deer camp. If you 
stand on tiptoe, as close as possible 
to the trunk, with upstretched arm 
you can just reach the claw mark of 
a nice bear. 


ALVIN R. GROVE is well known 
throughout Pennsylvania as an angler 
and sportsman. A Professor of Botany 
at Pennsylvania State University, Dr. 
Grove writes a regular outdoor 
column in local newspapers, is a 
charter member of the Pennsylvania 
Outdoor Writers Association and has 
served as its President the past two 
years. 
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Bobwhite Quail-Then and Now 


By M. E. Sherman 


URING the first decade of this 

century I learned about and be- 
came acquainted with bobwhite 
quail in perhaps one of the best quail 
valleys in southern Pennsylvania. 
This knowledge came to me as the 
average country and farm boy ex- 
periences. 

One of my early and fascinating 
close contacts was with a_ covey 
huddled under a low hanging grape- 
vine clutter that had provided the 
desired shelter from about ten inches 
of recently fallen snow. My excite- 
ment over the find prompted me to 
run and tell my father, who seldom 
ever hunted or killed wild things. 
He, however, became enthused suf- 
ficiently to hunt up his old Civil 
War vintage of a muzzle loading 
shotgun. He shot into the retreat of 
the huddled quail. Not a dead one 
was found. The look of chagrin on 
his face has long been remembered. 
The quail flew out of their covey 
huddle to most points of the com- 
pass. Father rammed home another 
charge of black powder, paper wad- 
ding and what seemed to me a good 
full charge of about number six shot. 
We took after them, and observed 
where they had plummeted into the 
snow as we searched out the loca- 
tions of their flight directions. Father 
shot into these snow tunnels and I 
recovered three quail; one male and 
two female as I remember. As I ex- 
amined these little intelligent look- 
ing birds I had some qualm, for my 
previous experiences had been only 
to see an occasional covey in flight 
or running on the ground; and, of 
course, to have seen them sitting on 
fence posts whistling bobwhite. 
Father never shot another quail to 
the best of my knowledge. 


As I grew to become a young man 
I learned more about quail. I came 
in contact with hunters who shot 
them and my range of territory 
broadened. Immediately following 
the first World War I became a game 
protector, which broadened my field 
of opportunity considerably. I learned 
to nurture them and feed them dur- 
ing severe winter weather. Also I 
carefully cooped and fed a number 
of Mexican Quail that had been 
shipped to me from Mexico by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission dur- 
ing the winter of 1920-21. A few of 
these quail died, but most of them 
were liberated in several regions of 
the territory under my _ charge. 
Whether this or any similar stock- 
ings in Southern Pennsylvania of 


M. FE. SHERMAN retired from active duty 
with the Game Commission on November 
1, 1955 after more than 36 years of service. 
Hé started his conservation career as a game 
protector in Fulton County during 1919 and 
for more than 30 years was a Field Division 
Supervisor. He is now living in his native 
hometown of McConnellsburg. 
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Mexican Quail ever availed any 
value to the quail populations, I am 
doubtful. 


In the early days of my quail 
knowledge, farming the land was 
conducted in a different fashion than 
it is today. Animal power was used 
to move all the vehicles and to sup- 
ply power to operate the machinery. 
Labor was cheap and all suitable 
land area was utilized that could be 
tilled. Consequently most farmers 
plowed close to his fence rows. All 
grains were harvested to the last 
straw and grain. No wastage was 
permitted. Pasture fields were often 
overgrazed. Generally all roughage 
was carted to a central location near 
the barn. Some hay stacks were left 
in fields. Now days farming opera- 
tions are done with virtually all 
modern machinery and. less man- 
power. Also it is done much more 
quickly. Most farmers today elimin- 
ate the idea of saving a swath of 
grain around the edge of the field, 
which was carefully cut with a‘hand 
cradle, operated by one man and 
which was truly labor (I did some of 
it in my teen age). A helper or two 
followed, raking and binding the 
sheaves of grain, depending upon the 
speed of the cradler whether one or 
two helpers followed. 


Since becoming retired from serv- 
ice with the Pennsylvania Game 


~ 
P2nage- « 


Bg Os 
VEE: 


Commission during 1955 I have 
spent many hours roaming the farm 
lands and wooded areas of my boy. 
hood days. I now observe that the 
modern farming methods provide a 
near ideal condition for bobwhite 
quail. Fence rows are wider in wild 
and profuse growth of trees and 
shrubbery. Green briar and grape 
vines provide excellent retreat. The 
edges of cultivated fields are strewn 
with grains and the trod down stalks, 
which results from moving the some. 
times large and heavy machinery in- 
to operating facility to do the job 
quickly. One might pause to ask why 
the waste of so much grain. In my 
days of food and cover study and 
work with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission I once asked an agricul- 
tural agent why the waste of so much 
grain and what percentage of the 
crop was so wasted. His reply to me 
was logical as follows: The speed of 
operation and the extra expense of 
labor to recover the waste grain 
compensated to the advantage of the 
farmer by allowing the approxi- 
mately ten percent waste remain in 
the fields. 


Today my observations disclose 
that there are now five quail in the 
afore-mentioned regions to one that 
inhabited the same in those days 
gone by and referred to in this nar- 
rative. 


Indirectly the farmer has truly be- 
come the conservator of the _ bob- 
white quail in the regions mentioned. 
May his practices long prevail. Not- 
withstanding all the good work that 
has been done by Game Commission 
Officials and interested sportsmen 
and hunters; the final analysis re- 
solves itself to one of habitat and 
the farmer has provided it in the 
territory I now write about. 

I believe I am not incorrect when 
I mention that sportsmanship has 
improved many hunters. Their re- 
gard for the landowners and farmers 
is steadily improving. Most farmers 
like to have quail on their farms. 
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Some permit limited hunting of 
them; others object or reluctantly 
allow some shooting of quail. Those 
shooting quail should rigidly sub- 
scribe to an open friendliness and an 
open bag of game to that farmer 
who permits the hunter to shoot 
quail on his farm. 

While out spooking for wood- 
chucks one afternoon I observed 
seven quail sitting on posts or other 
high perches whistling bobwhite; all 
at the same time and at one setting. 
Time after time I have enjoyed their 
company within close proximity of 
my hiding locality on lookout for a 
woodchuck to peek from his retreat. 
A few days ago I was sitting on top 


| of a rather large heap of stones near 


the center of a field. These stones 
were no doubt heaped there by farm- 
ers in years past, around which had 


' grown locust trees and numerous 
| vines and other shrubbery. A quail 
» whistled several times within close 
| proximity back of me. I finally de- 
| cided to answer him. After several 
| repeats he slowly came closer until 
’ he finally sat within, I estimate, ten 
) feet back of me. Even though I could 
» not see him and I did not dare to 


move for fear of routing him, I kept 
up my repeat whistle, time for time 
with him. Finally he arose and 
circled around my head three or 
four times and then settled on the 
stone pile about ten feet in front of 
me. I was dressed in red shirt, red 
cap and tan coat and pants. The 
colors did not disturb him a bit. He 
whistled and whistled and I replied. 
My lips soon became weary and I 


| decided to move a little. He flew 


away a short distance and soon began 
whistling again. He came back in a 
short while and sat near my back and 
around me. His bright little eyes in- 
dicated that he was fascinated and 
enjoyed my company. My quality of 
whistling was not comparable with 
his and occasionally fell off tone a 
bit. His was perfect and the same 
always. I experimented with him a 
bit as follows: He started with one 


note of “bob” and continued for sev- 
eral. I switched over to two notes of 
“bob” and then “white,” so he took 
up with me and stayed at it until he 
came back the second time and the 
third time when he would start with 
one bob. I immediately changed to 
two bobs and he took up likewise. 
The last time he came back and sat 
near my back, at which time he 
tried his best to have me sing with 
him, but I refused. He whistled 
forty times by count before he be- 
came discouraged and left. 


My conclusions of this experience 
were as follows: Had I stolen his 
regular whistling place or had he 
truly enjoyed my company. Anyway, 
I departed from the location happy 
to truly realize that quail had made 
a remakable recovery in the limited 
territory this story covers. In view 
of the early discouraging years that 
begun with my service in the year 
1919 and the almost fatal period of 
1936, the recovery has been beyond 
any numbers that I could have 
dreamed possible in those days. 


Upon departing from the scene of 
my friendly whistling association on 
the stone pile with Mr. Bobwhite 
Quail, I did not leave without 
silently saying a prayer of hope for 
him and his wife and children on 
into posterity. 




















Here Today-Gone Tomorrow 


By William A. Creed and Norman L. Erickson 


66 HERE'S all the game?” How 
often this question has been 
asked of District Game Protectors 
and other wildlife workers. It may 
have been answered by any of several 
phrases such as “cold, wet weather 
and poor rearing success, a mast 
shortage,” or perhaps, “I just don’t 
know.” 
Cameron County, generally con- 
sidered a top turkey and squirrel 
producer, was a disappointment to 


CO-AUTHORS of this article are 
William A. Creed, a graduate student 
at Pennsylvania State University ma- 
joring in wildlife management and 
Norman L. Erickson, District Game 
Protector, Cameron County with 
headquarters at Emporium. 


hunters this past season. What had & 
happened? What were the factors in- 
volved in this poor hunting success? 

First of all, let’s talk turkey. The 
kill dropped from an estimated 450 


birds in 1955 to around 350 in 1956. & 


Why? Can we possibly charge it to 
weather? During February and March 
of 1956, deep snow and freezing rain 
prevented the birds from reaching 
mast supplies for periods of two to 
three weeks and more. Did they re 
ceive the necessary nutrition from 
other sources, such as green plants 
that grow around warm springs and 
streams? It’s true the effects of the 
winter season on turkeys have not 
all been satisfactorily determined. 
However, there is the possibility that 
the hardships of winter may have left F 
some birds in poor breeding condi- 
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tion. Nevertheless, many flocks were 
helped through the winter by the 
efforts of Game Commission person- 
nel and sportsmen directed toward 
winter feeding of ear corn. But un- 
fortunately the winter feeding pro- 
gram, in some cases, has proven very 
expensive, and often misconstrued by 
the public. 

A good supply of adult birds in- 
dicated the possibility of high popu- 
lations in 1956. Then came a cold, 
wet spring and summer, the wettest 
in years. Many hens were observed 
without broods, many _ had late 
broods, and brood size was far below 
average. Early in the summer, a few 
hens were seen with large broods of 
up to 15 poults, but by Autumn even 
these broods were often reduced to a 
few individuals. Once again we can 
only conjecture. There is little doubt, 
however, that the wet, cold rearing 
» season contributed toward holding 
' brood success far below expectations. 


Thus, hunting season opened with 


| adecided drop in turkey populations. 
' Coupled with an unusually large 
opening day crowd of hunters, in- 
dividual success was poor. A heavy 


leaf fall, making the woods noisy, 
also contributed toward reducing the 
kill. 

Following the hunting season, 
more evidence of the decrease in the 
turkey population was observed. The 
number of turkeys visiting feeding 
stations was considerably reduced in 
comparison with a similar period last 
year—this in spite of the fact that 
natural food conditions this season 
were more critical than last. 


Next, let’s take a look at the squir- 
rel situation. Squirrels were abun- 
dant in some portions of the: county 
in 1955. This was especially true of 
the Cook’s Run and North Creek 
sectors where an excellent beechnut 
crop was produced. Hunters returned 
in °56 to the productive areas they 
had found the previous season and 
were disappointed. Why? 


Mast surveys during the summer 
provided testimony of what was to 
happen. A heavy freeze in May when 
oaks, beech, and other forest trees 
were in early flower practically elim- 
inated fruiting by these trees. Since 
oaks belonging to the black oak group 
require two years for maturation of 


TRAVELING TURKEY indicates one reason why game conditions may vary considerably 
from year to year. Lack of food and cover due to weather conditions or other factors may 
cause wildlife, especially squirrels and turkeys, to move elsewhere—here today, gone to- 


morrow. 


Photo by Donald Heintzelman. 
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their fruit, production by these trees 
will also be limited in 1957. 


When squirrels began to get the 
urge to fatten up on acorns and 
beechnuts, they were forced to forage 
widely. In many cases, squirrels 
moved out of areas where they had 
spent the summer months. Sugar 
maple seeds on tops of the higher 
ridges became the most important 
and widely used food source. That 
squirrels are capable of long range 
movements in their travels from one 
food supply to another was indicated 
by the reports of squirrels shot that 
had previously been live-trapped and 
ear-tagged in Cameron County. Four 
squirrels were killed from six to 
twenty-two miles from the tagging 
site. Aad two of these roaming bushy- 
tails were shot forty-three and sixty 
miles away, respectively. These move- 
ments did not follow a precise direc- 
tional pattern. However, the larger 
percentage of those reported had 
travelled in a southerly course. A few 
hardy individuals elected to stick it 


out at home even during tough times, 
ey  ) oe 


and were killed near the original 
tagging site. 

Live-trapping and tagging opera. 
tions after the close of the hunting 
season has indicated the movement 
involved a considerably portion of 
the population. On one study area, 
the decrease amounted to almost 7) 
percent compared to last year’s winter 
population. On another area, the re. 
duction was almost 100 percent. 

Game Commission fieldmen report 
that such movements are also com- 
mon in neighboring counties. Squir- 
rels have moved into areas having 
good mast supplies and then moved 
on after the mast had been ex. 
hausted. William Neely, District 
Game Protector at Austin, Potter 
County, has cited instances where 
good crops of beechnuts have gone — 
untouched until late in the fall when § 
squirrels finally moved in to cash in 
on the nutritious food. Squirrel pop- 
ulations seem to rise sharply in the 
fall of a good mast year—even though 
populations the previous year were 
exceedingly low. No doubt, the pro- 
duction of litters by so called “na. 
tive” squirrels is supplemented by 
individuals moving in from outlying 
areas. Where they all come from and 
distances moved are still uncertain- 
ties. More research could possibly 
find the answer. 


What this all boils down to is this. 
Poor hunting in Cameron County 
last season was not caused by exces 
sive hunting pressure. Game popula: 
tions vary from year to year. The 
factors controlling increase and de. 
crease are many, and often uncon- 
trollable by man. Wildlife popula 
tions are static, and nothing is ever 
stable. Given the right kind and 
amounts of the proper food and 
cover, plus a little help from other 
biological and climatic factors, we 
can expect good hunting. 


Here today, gone tomorrow—this 
fall those squirrels and turkeys may 
be on that ridge you’ve overlooked 
sO many times. 
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D NOTES & 


Of Guinea Pigs and Geese 


BERKS COUNTY—Two guinea 
pigs escaped from their youthful own- 
ers in Pennside recently. After all 
other means of recapturing them had 
failed, we loaned the parents two rab- 
bit traps. Baited with the animal’s 
normal food, the traps proved irre- 
sistable and the guineas were caught 
within a few hours. 

Two lakes on French Creek State 
Park have been havens for numerous 
geese. Last year, however, we had to 
remove some young geese whose 
droppings were contaminating one of 
the bathing beaches. This August I 
removed another goose who had evi- 
dently followed some hikers to one 
of the homes ori the park area. The 
goose took a liking to the grass and 
proved so tame that the occupants 
hand-fed it and eventually were able 
to pick it up. The goose refused to 
move down to the nearest lake which 
was about 150 yards from the house. 
The goose also amused itself by beat- 
ing the family dog for little or no 
reason. So that the dog might have 
some peace, I had to catch the goose 
and remove it to another body of 
water.—District Game Protector Joe 
Leiendicker, Reading. 


Unwanted Wildlife 


WAYNE COUNTY-—As summer 
drew to a close, wildlife faced another 
adversary in the form of unwanted 
pets. This past August I counted 14 
cats on a two mile stretch of road 
bordering State Game Lands No. 158 
in Lebanon Township. This is a for- 
ested section and these cats weren't 
from any farm. One group con- 
sisted of the mother and three al- 
most full grown  kittens.—District 
_ Protector Fred Weigelt, Hones- 
ale. 


What, Again? 

FAYETTE COUNTY—According 
to reports published by the Daily 
Courier of Connellsville, a “black 
panther” seems to be on the prowl 
in the area. On August 10 City 
Patrolman D. S. Mancuso reported 
seeing the panther in the north end 
of Connellsville. A posse was organ- 
ized the next day to track down the 
black prowler. On August 15, camp- 
ers, Randy Snyder and Bob Cypher 
went to City Hall to report to ofh- 
cers that at 3:00 a. m. they had seen 
the panther. The “animal” awakened 
them while they were camping in 
East Park, Connellsville. Again City 
Patrolmen D. S. Mancuso and An- 
thony Calaldi investigated. They re- 
ported definite tracks but were un- 
able to ascertain whether they were 
panther tracks or not. Sometime in 
the week of August 25th, two un- 
known sportsmen reported seeing the 
panther on the Connellsville Rod 
and Gun Club grounds about two 
miles out of the city limits. When 
last seen, it was heading toward the 
farmlands. As of September Ist, how- 
ever,-I had no complaints of any 
livestock killings in my district.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Alex J. Ziros, 
Connellsville. 
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Monkeys Is The Craziest 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Any 
Game Protector certainly gets his 
share of unusual complaints. But I 
believe the month of August had 
more than its share for Montgomery 
County. The local drug firm of 
Sharpe & Doehme here in the County 
had a mass escape of about 50 
monkeys that they were using in 
their serum for polio inoculations. 
Within the hour and for a period 
of more than a week, my telephone 
kept ringing of monkeys, monkeys 
and more monkeys. They scattered 
out over the countryside and to this 
day there are still some missing. I 
can certainly thank the Upper Gwy- 
nedd Police force for recapturing 
most of the animals. Otherwise, I 
would be afraid that more than one 
hunter would give up hunting and 
turn to a more quiet sport this fall 
if he threw up his gun to bag a 
squirrel in a tree and found a 
monkey looking down on him.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector William E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Roadside Cafeterias 


SOUTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA— 
It has been interesting to note the 
fine roadside planting and seeding 
being done by the Highway Depart- 
ment. In many places their success 
with birdsfoot trefoil has been even 
better than ours. They have done 


very well with the vetches. Some of 
their shrubby plantings have been 
in for several years and these clump 
or thicket plantings have done very 
well. Certainly these operations are 
rather close to speeding traffic and 
quite hazardous to game. However, 
much of this seeding and planting is 


identical with our methods and these 
live displays along the open high. 


ways should give ideas to our sports. 


men. There are many Pennsylvanians f 


who have never seen the development 
work on our Game Lands but who 


have seen samples of the same work > 
while driving down our highways— F 
Assistant Roy FF 


Land Management 
Trexler, Reading. 


Squirrel Batter 


GREENE COUNTY-—On August 
24th about 9:30 a. m. Richard Ur. 


bani was attacked and bitten on the 
arm by a grey squirrel. About two 
hours later another man by the 
name of Bottegil was attacked by a 
grey squirrel in the same area. The 
squirrel bit him on the hand and 
neck. While Mr. Bottegil was under 
“attack,” a neighbor, Mr. Barket, 
picked up a piece of lead pipe and 
struck the animal, knocking it to 
the ground where it was quickly dis- 
patched. If Mr. Barket had “missed” 
with the pipe when the squirrel was 
on Mr. Bottegil’s neck, I feel quite 
certain that someone would have had 
a bad headache.—District Game Pro- 
tector Richard L. Graham, Car- 
michaels. 
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Band Return 


ERIE COUNTY—On July 23rd I 
picked up an injured ring-billed gull 
at Peninsula State Park on Lake 
Erie. 1 returned the leg band to the 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. Their 
report showed that this bird was 
banded exactly one year prior to its 
rescue, July 23, 1956 in Bruce 
County, Ontario, Canada.—District 
Game Protector Roger J. Wolz, Erie. 


Bona Fide Orphan 
MERCER COUNTY—On August 


> 13th I picked up a fawn deer that 
: » two boys found that day. Upon ques- 
oy 
) brought it home, I was told that the- 
/ mother deer was dead. This sounded 
' somewhat out of the ordinary so 
» we went to look for the mother deer. 
» Sure enough, there she was with the 
» hindquarters 
| The boys said that on the previous 
| day they saw the fawn lying beside 


tioning the boys as to why they 


already decomposed. 


the doe but it ran when they got 


>) near. The next day it was at the 
' same place. The fawn was in poor 
» condition, about two weeks old and 
really starved. After nursing it back 
> to health, we used the “orphan” for 
| display at 
) District Game Protector Arden D. 
} Fichtner, Greenville. 


several county fairs.— 


Shrewd Snake 
WARREN COUNTY-—-The Food 


» & Cover Corps working in Warren 
» County have a pet which they caught 
' in July while mowing food plots. 
) This so-called pet happens to be a 
| 40-inch timber rattlesnake. His favor- 
) ite food is field mice but early this 
| fall mice became a scare item and a 
| shrew was substituted. Although the 
snake was hungry, he would not eat 


the shrew. The next day a mouse was 
placed in his cage and in a matter of 
a few minutes, the rattler killed and 
ate it. He must have known that a 
shrew gives off an offensive odor 
when killed or wounded.—District 
Game Protector Donald C. Parr, 
Tidioute. 





THis 1S WHAT WE GET 29 
FOR OUR TROUBLE: ! 


When At First .. . 


PERRY COUNTY—Two sisters by 
the name of Brunner reside near my 
home and have two large weeping 
willow trees on their lawn. A pair 
of mourning doves built a nest in 
one of the trees early this summer 
but it was destroyed by a storm. The 
birds then rebuilt higher in the tree 
but this second nest was also de- 
stroyed by a storm. Again they built 
a third nest still higher in the tree; 
this nest was robbed of its eggs by 
red squirrels. With that the ladies 
summoned aid. I and a neighbor as- 
sisted in getting rid of the red squir- 
rels so that this pair of doves could 
finally, on the fourth try, succeed -in 
hatching their young.—District Game 
Protector Harold E. Russell, New 
Bloomfield. 


High Hopes 

CARBON COUNTY—Many farm- 
ers in this district are hoping for a 
good harvest during the deer season, 
especially of antlerless deer. Damage 
complaints are running at least 400% 
above last year and many farmers 
have 50 to 100 deer feeding in their 
fields every night.—District Game 
Protector Duane E. Lettie, Weatherly. 
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Game Farmerette 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-Early in 
August I received a phone call from 
Mrs. Mary Turner, local farm owner 
and a great outdoors enthusiast. Her 
concern was selecting suitable sec- 
tions on her farm for releasing bob- 
white quail. After talking with Mrs. 
Turner at her farm, I learned that 
she had released 20 pair of quail and 
had made plans to purchase 35 ad- 
ditional pair. She was also concerned 
about predator conditions on the 
farm and asked if I would instruct 
her foreman in predator control 
methods which I gladly did.—District 
Game Protector James Burns, Jr., 
Ebensburg. 


No Room At The Motel 


TIOGA COUNTY—On August 
3lst I received a beaver damage com- 
plaint from a resident of Wellsboro. 
An old beaver and three young had 
a hole in the bank and were living 
contentedly right next door to a 
motel and feeding on a corn patch. 
With all the wild country and feed 
in the woods and streams of Tioga 
County, it makes me wonder why 
these beavers had picked such a popu- 
lated situation in which to settle 
down.—District Game Protector Keith 
Hinman, Wellsboro. 


AT's SIMPLE. 
THERE'S NO CORN 
BACK IN THE Woops / 


———_. 


Snakes Will Be Snakes 


GREENE COUNTY-—During the 
time we were displaying snakes at 
the Waynesburg Fair, an event hap. 
pened that aroused more interest 
than anything else I saw on the 
grounds. The subject of so much 
curiosity was an old copperhead 
which gave birth to five little ones, 
Each “snake-let” was born in its in- 
dividual sack and after a short time, 

opped its head out and emerged on 
its own. Another eye-catcher in the 
exhibit was the rattlers, copperheads 
and black snakes all living together. 
Half the people that went through 
the exhibit were of the opinion that 
these three different snakes would 
kill each other. There were also at 
least a hundred people who aid 
they had personally seen an old 
snake open her mouth and _ the 
young run down her throat for 
protection.—District Game Protector 
John F. Blair, Waynesburg. 


Corn Fed Deer 


PERRY COUNTY—While visiting 
a farmer friend of mine recently, | 
was told that he would like to show 
me a field of corn. It sure was a mess. 
The deer had eaten the tops off all 
the stalks when they were very small. 
It was now at the time when the corn 
was about to come into tassel but the 
tops were all yellow and could be 
lifted right off the stalk. They had 
rotted where they had been chewed 
while young. The field of about 
eleven acres was a total loss. My 
friend told me, “It is all my fault. 
When we had a doe season, we closed 
our land to hunting. Now I see where 
I was wrong.” I know, however, that 
this is not quite the whole story. This 
man did open his land to a limited 
number of hunters during the last 
antlerless deer season but some “gun- 
goon” put a bullet through his bed- 
room.—District Game Protector Rus- 
sell W. Meyer, Blain. 
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An Open Letter to Pennsylvania 
Hunters 

As a member of a Cooperative 
Farm Game Project in Lebanon 
County for nearly a decade, we have 
preserved some of the finest small 
game hunting to be found in Penn- 
sylvania. On our farm we provide 189 
acres open to public hunting and 
have a 25 acre game refuge which 
helps save the “seed” for next year. 
Working with Commission land man- 
agement personnel, we have estab- 
lished 8,000 feet in woodland borders 
—development work which provides 
ideal food and cover conditions for 
many kinds of wildlife. 

In the 10,251 farms enrolled in 
the Game Commission’s Cooperative 
Farm Game Program there are 1,045,- 
429 acres available to the hunters of 
Pennsylvania. If all of our million 
hunters were to decide to descend on 
the Farm Game Projects on the same 
day, you can well see that they would 
hardly have elbow room. The prob- 
lem of a place to hunt, then, is prob- 
ably the biggest problem that a 
hunter faces in this modern day and 
age. The relationship between the 
“hunter-guest” and the “landowner 
host”—those in this Program and to a 
large degree, those that are not—is 
the key to the future of small game 
hunting in Pennsylvania. 

Judging from my own experience, 
most hunters today do not appreciate 
this fact. I have found that at least 
80 percent of the hunters do not even 
have the courtesy to ask the land- 


owner for permission to hunt on his 
land. When they do, it is usually only 
on the first day of the hunting season. 
There is nothing more pleasing to a 
landowner than a hunter humbly 
asking, “May I go hunting on your 
land?” 

The time to ask this permission 
isn’t just ten minutes before the guns 
are loaded and the dogs turned loose, 
either. During the dog training sea- 
son any hunter who wants to increase 
his hunting land can easily do so by 
merely contacting landowners, intro- 
ducing himself to them and showing 
his appreciation for their willingness 
to serve as hosts. I talked to a hunter 
during the 1956 season who told me 
he never runs out of hunting land. 
A carpenter by trade, he spends some 
of his off-duty hours helping various 
farmers with carpentry jobs about 
the farm. I’m not suggesting that 
everyone can or should perform work 
for the farmer; all that the situation 
requires are acts and expressions of 
friendship and understanding. If 
every hunter would make friends 
with the farmers, both before and 
during the hunting seasons—if every- 
one would conduct themselves in 
such a way as to always insure a 
welcome when hunting on land be- 
longing to another, there would 
never be a shortage of land “open” 
to the growing numbers of our 
State’s sportsmen. 

Mark Buffamoyer 
Route 2 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
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The Man And The Buck 


By Bill Walsh 


PART ONE OF THREE PARTS 


If ever two of the earth’s creatures are destined to meet, they 
are the scarlet-clad hunter of the keen eye and the heavy-antlered 
Buck deer of the forest. This is the tale of one of those men, 
one of the widest-racked of bucks—and how they met. 


‘hr night held still an hour of 
darkness when the big buck 
paused in his browsing. A breeze had 
awakened in the valley and pushed 
its unobstrusive way up the hillside 
toward him. He turned his lithe, mus- 
cular neck toward its source and 
thrust his muzzle into its stream, ex- 
ploring its secrets with the razor- 
sharp powers of scent that reached 
beyond the boundaries of his eyes 
and his ears. 


Coursing through the quiet black- 
ness of the night, the current of air 
rustled the December-dry leaves of a 
giant pin oak that towered over him. 
To his flaring nostrils it told the 
story of a herd of does feeding on the 
hillside below him. He had _ heard 
their delicate hooves scattering the 
leaves from time to time throughout 
the night when they fed close to him. 


Over the warmth of their fragance 
he inhaled the sweet, pure scent of 
spring water. He moved down to- 
ward it, following the ribbon of air 
with his marvelous nose until the 
splashing and gurgling of the water 
tumbling into the pocket of the 
spring fixed its location. 


The antlerless deer had already 
drunk when the buck stepped into 
the water. They bounded flirtatiously 
away at his approach, pausing after a 
few short leaps to look back. But he 


had no interest in them, nor they any 
true interest in him. He had known 
them before. Within their flanks 
nestled the twin fruits of the rest- 
lessness that had gripped him in mid- 
October. 


The instinct of mating no longer 
mastered every action. Even the heavy 
neck had begun to diminish in size 
so that it appeared almost inadequate 
to hold erect the heavy antlers. Dur- 
ing the rut it had swollen to kingly 
proportions from the exercisé of rub- 
bing away the bleeding velvet and 
the polishing of the tines to ivory 
whitness. This, together with the 
glandular urgency of the season had 
stretched the skin of his neck so that 
it shone and rippled with his move- 
ments. But this was past. Now he 
even fed close to the smaller bucks 
in the nightly browsing without de- 
sire to crash his superior antlers 
into theirs to discourage their com- 
petition for the mate of his immedi- 
ate whim. 


He lowered the massive rack and 
sucked up a long draught of the 
water. It mingled with the taste of 
hemlock browse, sweet acorns, and 
of yellow apples he had found in an 
abandoned orchard high on the hill 
at midnight. As he drank, there was 
no sound save the laughter of the 
spring as it spilled from the pipe that 
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tapped the mossy breast of the hill. 

How was the buck to know he en- 
joyed the work of the man when he 
drank? For it was the man who had 
fashioned the pool of gravel and 
driven the pipe to capture the flow 
of water that fed his cabin below; 
the cabin the buck did not see in 
the velvety darkness of the night. 
How was the buck to know then that 
he would meet this man, face to face? 


And then, to the buck, there was 
more than the sound of the water, 
more than the stirring of the breeze. 
The does heard it, too, and he sensed 
the stiffening of their pose. The giant 
rack swept into the air-nerves honed 
to the fine edge that protects the 
creatures of the wild; the soft black 
muzzle dripping wet; the great ears 
bent forward. 


From the east, where the throat 
of the narrow valley met a great 
river, came the far-away, soft, snoring 
sound of an auto, the engine purring 
smoothly, tires humming sweetly on 
the gravel road. As the buck froze 
into immobility, the combination of 
hums and drones invaded farther 
the quiet of the night. Until, as the 
car turned a not too distant bend in 
the road, the light of its still invisible 
headlamps swept the far hillside. For 
a moment a clump of birches held 
and answered the glow. Terror filled 
the heart of the buck. He wanted to 
run. But he remained motionless. 

* * * 


At the wheel of the car, the man 
stretched back against the seat, glad 
that his night-long trip was almost 
at an end. A _ boyish exuberance 
bubbled within as he approached the 
camp that snuggled against the hill- 
side a few more bends down the 
familiar road. The same feeling had 
engulfed him many times before 
when his home had been nearer the 
camp and when he and his family 
enjoyed week-end jaunts in its rustic 
setting. 

Now another year in a long suc- 
cession of years had slipped away 


since he had seen it. He yearned for 
the reassurance of its sturdy logs, the 
warmth of its fireplace, and the buck 
deer antlers that adorned its walls, 
each a hunting chapter of his youth. 


He spoke to the woman whose 
head lay against his shoulder. “We're 
almost there, Ma.” He had called her 
Ma, as a nick-name when their first 
of four children was born. Now, with 
all their offspring grown and in 
homes of their own, he continued it. 
He even referred to her as “Ma” 
when he had occasion to speak of her 
in the outdoor columns he wrote for 
the great newspaper that served the 
distant, sprawing city they had left 
the evening before. 

They were younger when they 
moved to the city. Then they re. 
turned to the cabin several times 
each year, often spending their entire 
summer vacations there, away from 
the heat and the towering structures 
of concrete and stone that seemed to 
press in about them. For the past 
several years only the man had re- 
turned to it with hunting cronies for 
the annual deer hunt. But this year, 
with the last of the children married 
and gone, he had grown closer again 
to the woman. And he wanted to 
hunt the deer alone. 


“T’ll bet Blue Eye has a fire going 
in the fireplace right now,” he 
yawned. “I told him not to bother but 
the old beggar probably got up in 


the middle of the night to do it.” 


Blue Eye, a half-Indian who lived 
with his family about a mile down 
the road from camp, kept the place 
from harm and got it ship-shape 
whenever the man wrote he would 
visit it. He and Blue Eye had spent 
many hours together as young men 
photographing birds and animals to 
illustrate the man’s stories, and, al- 
though Blue Eye might have worked 
in the city, he chose a life of simple 
farming and hunting in order that 
his wife and he would be near rela- 
tives in the Indian Reservation near- 
by. 
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“Here we are,” the man laughed 
as the entrance to the driveway 
loomed ahead. As he swung into it 
and over the slight knoll formed by 
the presence of a drain pipe in the 
ditch, the light from the headlamps 
swept up the hillside and down— 
enough so that the man had one 
fleeting glimpse of the great buck 
standing in the pool at the spring. 

“Look at that!” he exploded, ram- 
ming the car into reverse with the 
words and backing onto the knoll. 

“I don’t see anything,” Ma sat 
erect. 

“He’s gone.” The man peered in- 
tently through the windshield. “Boy, 
he moved fast. Biggest deer I ever 
saw standing right there by the 
spring. Huge fellow. All kinds of 
horns. Had a big spread!” 

“Well,” Ma’s reaction was not so 
intense. “Let’s get the rest of the way 
into the drive and get unpacked so 
you can get out and shoot him in the 
morning.” 

“Boy, if I could ever bring that fel- 
low home wouldn't those city hunters 
sit up and take notice? Man-o-man, 
that was a deer. Wonder where he'll 
bed down for the day.” He paused. “I 
hadn’t intended hunting in the morn- 
ing—after diriving all night. But this 
fellow might change my mind.” 

“You'd better get some sleep,” Ma 
tolerated his excitement, seeking to 
temper it. You’ve got a whole week 
of deer season to find him—and if 
you don’t you can bring me home a 
nice fat doe on the last day—or didn’t 
I read your column right?” 

“You can shoot antlerless deer on 
the last day. But I'll take THAT 
buck if it’s possible. 


Inside they found a well-banked fire 
the pot belly stove. Beech logs lay 
in the stone cavity of the fireplace 
with kindling and paper beneath 
them, awaiting the touch of a match. 

“Blue Eye fooled us,” Ma said. 
“Guess he didn’t want the fire to be 
so far gone we wouldn’t enjoy it.” 


The man flipped open his cigaret 
lighter and touched the flame to the 
paper. He opened the draft and the 
tiny tongue of red flared upward, 
licking at the kindling and the bot- 
tom of the logs. He stepped back and 
watched the fire grow, smiling in- 
wardly, feeling at home again—a sen- 
sation he could never completely at- 
tain in the city even when sur- 
rounded by his children in the apart- 
ment. 


Of medium height, the man was a 
healthy fifty-six and looked it. A full 
head of hair was mostly iron-grey 
now but held a trace of wave in it. 
Broad shoulders filled out the check- 
ed wool shirt and for his years and 
a job that kept him mostly at a type- 
writer he was only slightly heavy in 
the middle. But the grey-green eyes 
looked at the world with much youth 
in them and he smiled quickly and 
without effort. He turned to toast his 
back and watched Ma unpack her 
things. 
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The woman showed her years but 
he could still see the girl in her. 
She was small of shoulder, ample of 
bosom, and wide of hip. Shorter 
than he, she moved with a light- 
footed grace that belied her chunky 
appearance. He had loved the long, 
dark tresses of her youth and wanted 
her to wear it that way, now that it 
was sprinkled with grey. But she 
wisely cut it short and neat and 
curled it softly about her face. Once 
the blue of the sky, her eyes had seen 
four children grow to man- and 
womanhood, had cried and worried 
a hundred times, and while still 


lively, seemed a bit paler now. 
The man went to the pump and 
found it primed. Reaching across the 
sink he got down the old tin dipper 
and held it under the pulsating flow 
of water, then drank. Smacking his 
lips, he filled it again and handed it 


to Ma. 

“Here,” he grinned. “No chemicals, 
no chlorine taste—just pure, clean 
water.” She drank and he returned 
the dipper to the wall. He looked 
around. 

The camp consisted of an entrance 
shed which opened onto a_ bunk 
room. Four double bunk beds, one 
above the other on each side, and 
several upright gear lockers com- 
pleted the furnishings there—left- 
overs from the years when eight 
boisterous young men stormed the 
place as a base for deer hunting in 
the fall and trout fishing in the 
spring and summer. 

A large archway connected the 
bunk room to the main living room 
which also served as kitchen and 
dining room. When the man had 
been here with his male hunting 
companions he often drew a chalk 
mark on the floor before the side 
of the room that held the sink, stove, 


and refrigerator, saying, “Keep the 
heck out of the kitchen while | 
cook.” It always got a big laugh. 

The fireplace was native stone, 
large enough of maw to hold log; 
that burned for hours without con. 
stant tending. An ancient, muzzle. 
loading blunderbuss adorned it just 
above the mantle while higher a 
pair of worn but serviceable snow. 
shoes hung crossed against the stone. 

“Seems to me,” Ma teased, “that 
we brought enough stuff to last a 
month. And in a way I wish we could 
stay that long.” 

The man, tired from driving, 
didn’t answer but turned a smile in 
her direction. He uncased his guns 
and stood them in the corner rack. 
He had brought a light .32 Special 
carbine, his Model 70 Winchester 
.30-06, and his side by side double 
shotgun. He walked to the window 
and looked out at the hills, just now 
becoming ghostly visible in the first 
light of dawn. 

“I’m beat,” he yawned. “Big buck 
or no big buck, I’m gonna turn in. 
The season doesn’t come in until 
9 o'clock, an hour or two of shuteye 


—and maybe I'll feel like going after 
him. He won’t go too far from here 
when he beds down for the day, if 
he hasn’t already found himself a 
spot up under those hemlocks where 
they usually go.” 

“You go ahead,” Ma told him. “I'll 
finish getting the food away and in 
an hour or so I'll get you up to a 
nice breakfast and start you out.” 

He kissed her and tumbled into 
one of the bottom bunks. He was 
asleep in seconds and Ma pursed her 
lips in an audible sign of tolerant 
disapproval of his sleeping in his 
clothes. 


... To Be Continued 
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Pennsylvania Official 1957 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1957-August 31, 1958) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The owed 

nour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 19 and 26 will be 8:00 

On other are f days, Aw gy = OF Mt, the season for upland and big game, the shooting 

hours an = = 3 7:00 excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 

6:00 A. M., cal Pie td fdr the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 
A. M. to 6 30 B “4 ‘(ALL SHOOTING HOURS BASED ON EASTERN STANDARD TIME. THE 

ABOVE SHOOTING HOURS DO NOT APPLY TO MIGRATORY GAME.) 


AG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 


Ruffed Grouse 

Wild Turkeys 

Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 

Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 

Rabbits, ae 

Bobwhite Quail 

Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 

Raccoons 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) nes 

Grackles U: fee Aug. 31, 1958 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 18 incl.) eas. | Sede All oe, a Oct. 1-18) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual sates . 25 ov. 30 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more & 


{ Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, hatin i] 
of size. (Requires hunting license and | (only one deer 
Special Archery License, but no Antler- | for cambined 
less Deer License) seasons) 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three 
or more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
hunting license and Antlerless Deer Li- 

| cense), by individual Dec. 16, 17 and 18 











NO = SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Ts. 


FURBEARERS: 
oe and Opossums ---. Sept. 


Muskrats (traps only) 
Beavers (traps only)” state-wide 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed- 
ing day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1957 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. A S Archery License is required during Bow and 
Arrow Season, issued only by County rs at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants 
may hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season 
without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written 
consent of the owner or lessee. Under the _ no applicatién for an Antlerless Deer 
License shall be sugeoves, or license issued, @ nonresident prior to November 15, or 
after December 15, 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 ps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be ke _ above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts mus outs, within 10 days after season, and may not hang sold or 
7 Gee a Vso oe properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District 
or Coun 


mb saee See for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 O’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 








FLEASE HELP US MAKE / 
BETTER HUNTING FOR YOU. 


WE BANDED 

THE WIP 

DUCKS WE 
RELEASED — 


WE LIVE -TRAPPED AND 
BPINDPED A BUNCH OF WOODCOCK — 


ANP WE TAGGED THOUSANDS OF THE 
RABE/TS WE LIVE-TRAPPED ANP MOVEP 
INTO OPEN HUNTING TERRITORY LAST VEAR~ 


WE SPENT YOUR MONEY DOING THIS BECAUSE 























IT 1° THE BEST WAV OF FINDING OUT MANY THINGS- 
HOW LONG THEY LIVE, HOW FAR THEY TRAVEL AND 
WHERE THEV GO, HOW MANY 

ARE KULED BY MIVTERS 92, oe “lth 
DURING THE SEASON WHEN DQ iia 
ANDO WHERE THEY SHOLLD 


SE RELEASED, AT WHAT AGE CB 
SURVIVAL 1° PEST. AND MANY OTHER FACTS 


THI? (MFORMATION GAN MEAN BETTER HAUITING FOR 
OU ANP Wihh FF YOU SEND IV YOUR FAN DPS AND TAGS. 
DO 17 THE SAME DAY VOU CET ONE. 


OWE MORE THING / 


Me WOULD LIKE 70 

HAVE THE GROUSE 
HUNTERS GEN D IN THE 
WINE FIP AND THO CENTRAL 
TAIL FEATHERS AGM. 


THIF WAY WE CAN KEEP 
ABRLAST OF THE CROWSE 
OVOLE AND DETERMINE HOw 
SCCESSFLIL THE HATCH WAS 
TAS FPAST SPF NMG AND HOw 
WELL THE LOUNGE EIRP S LNEDP 


EBACE. TAGS OF FEATHERS CAN BE HANDED TO tOUR 
LOCAL GAME PROTECTOR OR SENT O/RECTLY 70: 


WILDLIFE FESEARCH DP/V/S/ON 
FENNSYLVANIA GAME COMM/SS/ON 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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* Not more than 2 geese of any kind (except Snow Geese) in a straight or mixed bag a day, or 4 singly or in the aggregate in possession. 


NO OPEN SEASON —— SNOW GEESE AND SWANS. 








Photo by Johna Pepper 


Beauty in the Blind 


By Martha Covington 


CCe4NONSERVATIONIST” to most 

people, conjurs up a mental 
picture of a dedicated person who 
goes about banding Whooping 
Cranes. 

There is yet another kind of con- 
servationist, responsible for prevent- 
ing the loss of thousands of wildfowl 
each year. This is the retriever, that 
hardy dog whose job it is to make 
sure the ducks and geese which are 
shot are put to good use, rather than 
left to rot in swamps and marshes. 
Since the retriever can reach places 
inaccessible to the gunner, these dogs 
see to it that cripples are bagged 
quickly and humanely, not allowed 
to perish slowly and painfully, ex- 
posed to the elements. 


This is quite a different picture 
from the one many laymen paint, in 
which the retriever is depicted as a 
preditory creature taught by man to 
kill and destroy anything with wings. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth! 

Of course, there are dogs which 
delight in murdering unwary birds, 
just as there are human game glut- 
tons who have no regard for hunting 
laws and bag limits. But the well- 
trained, working retriever is a piece 
of precision equipment just as neces- 
sary to the real sportsman, as his 
shotgun, and just as vital to the spirit 
of conservation as the breeding and 
feeding areas planned and planted 
along the flyways by international or- 





Photo by Henry P. Davis. 


PERFECT RETRIEVE is made by a poodle 
retriever, bringing in a duck through decoys 
which are often a distraction to a dog. 


ganizations such as Ducks Unlimited. 

In this country, the word “re- 
triever” has long meant Labrador, 
Chesapeake Bay, Golden or Irish 
Water Spaniel. Very recently another 
breed began making a serious bid 
for the title of gun dog—the Stan- 
dlard Poodle. 

This is difficult to imagine if one 
has seen only the perfectly trimmed 
Poodles of the show ring. It is easy 
for the spectator to suppose the only 
purpose of this ornate haircut is to 
express the personal vanity of the 
owner. But the pattern called the 
Show Clip once had a practical side 
which goes back hundreds of years 
to the time when the Standard 
Poodle was developed in France as a 
gun dog excelling at water retriev- 
ing. The dog’s coat was—and is— 
very heavy, and impeded his progress 
in the water. Shaving from the ribs 
to the stern increased his efficiency 
as a water worker. 

Many years have passed since the 
Poodle was an accepted member of 
the sporting dog classification on the 
continent. In French, the Poodle’s 
generic name is “Caniche,” derived 
from “duck-canard”; the dog has long 
been called “Chien Canne,” or 
“Duck Dog” in France. While the 
breed name is derived from the Ger- 
man (troops from that country hav- 


ing brought the first specimens of the 
breed into France, where they be- 
came a national favorite), the true 
origin of the breed is a controversial 
subject. 


In many of the dogs being bred in 
this country today, the ancestral in- 
stincts are still strong. But since the 
emphasis has been on the show 
Poodle for many generations, it is 
necessary to find those dogs with a 
temperament suited to retrieving, 
and to breed carefully for nose, 
heart, drive, and the instinct for and 
consuming desire to hunt, hunt, 
hunt, if the breed’s latent talents as 
a gun dog are to be developed on a 
national scale. 


Naturally the breeding part of any 
such program, goes slowly. 


On the other hand, once a Poodle 
shows aptitude for field work, his 
training progresses rapidly. This may 
be partly due to the contention of nu- 
merous historians who _ insist this 
breed is the ancestor of the Irish 
Water Spaniel as well as the Curly 
Coated Retriever. Whatever the back- 
ground, the Poodle is probably the- 
most facile of all dogs from a training 
standpoint. He learns quickly, re- 
tains knowledge, wants to please and 
delights in showing off. 


On the subject of canine intel- 
ligence, it is interesting to note this 
statement from “Dogs of the British 
Isles”: “Scientists have told us that 
the Poodle’s cerebral cavity is more 
capacious than in other dogs, and 
that the frontal sinuses are fully de- 
veloped, also that the general foun- 
dation of the head and skull exhibit 
every indication of extraordinary in- 
telligence.” 

In addition to his intellect, we 
find that the present day Poodle Re- 
triever has been endowed by Mother 
Nature with many of the same ad- 
vantages with which his cousin re- 
trievers protect themselves from the 
hazards of topography and weather. 

Those who have seen him work 
in Obedience Trials, particularly in 
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the Utility ring, know the Poodle’s 
sense of smell is more than adequate. 
Those Poodles succeeding today as 
retrievers, seem to have a natural 
nose for birds. 


The Poodle’s coat seems to pro- 
tect the dog from icy water or thorny 
hedgerows, and there is no offensive 
body odor which marks some of the 
retriever breeds. By process of ex- 
perimentation, Poodle Retriever 
owners have come to favor a Re- 
triever Clip for their dogs, which 
leaves from one quarter to one and 
a half inches of fur on the dog’s 
body except for the muzzle, the base 
of the tail and the feet, which are 
shaved close. Kept clipped short in 
this manner, it is a simple task to 
remove burs and ticks from the ani- 
mal after a workout. 


There are those who would point 
out that the Poodle does not have 
the tundra-shaking drive of, say, a 
Labrador plowing through a swamp 
like a bulldozer. The Poodle Club 


of America’s standard for the breed 
says, under the subtitle “gait”: “one 
of the earmarks of the breed is a 
light, springy action.” Devotees of 
the Poodle are fond of saying that 
when these dogs move correctly, they 
are not earthbound. This too is an 
advantage, for where the recognized 
breeds drive and smash, the Poodle 
tends to bound and float over dif- 
ficult terrain, and works more quietly 
as a result. 


This last observation brings up an- 
other point—Poodle Retriever fan- 
ciers are not trying to change the 
breed into something he was never 
intended to be. They are merely try- 
ing to channel his natural talents 
to produce hardier, stronger, better 
adjusted animals whose world-famous 
show ring elegance is never really 
lost, no matter what the Poodle is 
doing. 

The first organized Poodle Re- 
triever Club working regularly under 
the auspices of a professional re- 
triever trainer, is the Greenspring 


Poodle Retriever Class, located on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. With 
Mrs. Gordon Fisher, Jr., and her 
Wye Town Farm Poodles spearhead- 
ing the movement, training classes 
are regularly offered featuring the 
professional help and advice of M. 
Covington. Under the broiling sum- 
mer sun or a sleet storm in the Mary- 
land marshes, these pioneer Poodles 
and their handlers work the year- 
round. In the spring of 1956 about 
12 dogs and their handlers held a 
widely publicized training trial and 
demonstration of their work, and as 
a result of their very successful pro- 
gram, were given a generous spread 
in Sports Afield Magazine for May, 
1957. 

When this group was formed a 
little over two years ago, members 
wondered what sort of reception their 
interests would be given by other 
Poodle owners. Today their files con- 
sist of letters inspired by the con- 
centrated drive by this handful of 
amateurs to give the Poodle the dig- 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED, a poodle re- 
triever poses with her owner. Not all Poodles 
are natural retrievers, but many are eager 
for the job. 
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Photo by Customcraft Photographers. 


RETRIEVER TRAINING finds these three poodles on the line waiting for the next 
command from the trainer. Father, in the middle, is showing his two sons how to “sit” 
and “stay” with boat bumper in mouth before giving it to his handler on command. 


nity of an honorable profession. 


Some of these are from people who 
want instruction in training their 
dogs as retrievers; there are a few 


testimonials from men who have 
been using this breed as a gun dog 
for some time. Sportsmen write to 
spin yarns about what happened 
when they tried their Poodle as a 
retriever “just for fun.” Like the fish- 
erman who loves to dwell on “the 
one that got away,” the Poodle Re- 
triever owner writes enthusiastically 
at the drop of a shell casing about 
the one that didn’t get away—thanks 
to his Poodle Retriever! 

Inquiries from New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Delaware, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Texas, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Toronto, Can- 
ada, testify to the wide-spread inter- 
est in this facet of owning a Poodle. 

There are also rumblings from 
Poodle owners and breeders who are 
not exactly delighted at the thought 
of any move to get the Poodle out 
of the lap and into the field. Sev- 
eral sincere sources actually believe 


a Poodle’s place is in a kennel or on 
a pedestal where he can be on dis- 
play as a work of art, 24 hours a 
day. And of course they are right in 
one respect—the Poodle in _ perfect 
Show Coat is, indeed, a work of art. 

On the other hand, any dog which 
is sound of body and clear of mind 
is a work of art, whether he is lying 
in front of the fire, posing for press 
photographers, or plowing through 
a sleet storm in Chesapeake Bay! 

“I think it’s cruel to expose any 
animal to something he doesn’t want 
to do!” is a statement heard quite 
often, when Poodle Retrievers are 
the topic under discussion. The 
amusing thing is that most Poodles 
do “want to” when given half a 
chance. Not all Poodles are retrievers, 
any more than are all Labradors or 
Goldens. The dog which isn’t inter- 
ested shouldn’t be forced. In the first 
place there are too many dogs eager 
for the job, to ruin a fine pet just 
for the sake of dominating an ani- 
mal and forcing your will on him 
to prove a picciune point. In the 
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second place, you can teach just 
about any dog to retrieve, but re- 
trieving is only one part of the 
makeup of a real retriever. 

It is really amazing how quickly 
and joyfully Poodles take to water 
and wind, weather and shot. Dogs 
which have never seen a bird except 
for the parakeet on their master’s 
mantels, handle pheasants and ducks 
as though they had been doing it 
all their lives. 

What is “cruel” about giving the 
dog that wants to work as a gun dog, 
the right to prove his value to the 
sportsman? Isn’t it “cruel,” instead, 
to deny an animal the right to exer- 
cise his natural instincts just be- 
cause he’s a Poodle? How selfish it 
is, how wasteful, to bottle up such a 
God-granted talent! 

And while we're on the subject 
of cruelty, a recent article in Field 
Trial News, written by F. H. Kort- 
right, pointed out that “15 million 
ducks plus countless upland game- 
birds are lost every year.” The only 
way to cut down these appalling fig- 


ures is to train more competent re- 
trievers, dogs that remove much un- 
necessary cruelty from the sport of 
duck shooting. 

Their effervescent personalities, 
their joi de vivre and esprit, their 
devotion and limitless energies, make 
the Poodle a natural as a gunner’s 
companion. It is sad that the hunter 
who owns one, is faced with a rather 
ridiculous bottleneck which presents 
the only serious drawbacks to using 
the breed in a practical manner. 

If the sportsman wants a bench 
champion, he must go into another 
breed, or retire his Poodle as a re- 
triever. It’s as simple as that. 

The Labrador lover finds nothing 
unusual in the fact that his gun dog 
is just as good on the bench as he 
is in the blind. But the man who 
wants his Poodle Retriever to bear 
the proud “Ch” in front of his name 
is, unfortunately, denied the right 
to show his dog toward a title in 
anything other than the Show or 


Continental Clip, both of which are 
impractical for the gun dog. This 


FIELD RETRIEVING adds final polishing to the dog before entering the hunting game. 
With the command of “fetch” a poodle springs forward with speed and determination. 


Photo by Henry P. Davis. 
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unfortunate situation is the result of 
regulations adopted years ago when 
the poodle standard was formulated, 
without any recognition of the hunt- 
ing phase of the dog’s nature. Hap- 
pily, the problem is not without a 
solution. In the meantime, Poodle 
Retriever enthusiasts are working 
with retriever clubs and retriever 
people, sincerely trying to improve 
their own field manners as well as 
those of their dogs; sincerely trying 
to learn. And the hardest lesson to 
get across seems to be that the clever- 
est obedience dog may not necessarily 
be a retriever. 

In the obedience ring, the dog 
retrieves standard articles in a speci- 
fied area without anything more 
serious than a high jump in his way. 
Take away the wooden training dum- 
bell and substitute a slippery, flap- 


ping bird; remove the non-skid ring 
runner and replace it with a few 
yards of deep mud, sharp swamp 
grass, choppy water, honeysuckle 
tangles or rip-shin briar hedges— 
that is what separates the retrieving 
Poodle from the Poodle Retriever. 

Someday, perhaps, all interested 
persons will agree on a common 
sense, middle-of-the-road course 
which will permit the Poodle to find 
and prove himself as a good-look- 
ing animal, equally at home as fire- 
side companion, blue-blood of the 
show circuit, obedience titlist, or 
hunting companion capable of turn- 
ing in a hard day’s work done with 
elegance. 

In the meantime, how about rais- 
ing one high to the Poodle Retriever 
of Tomorrow—gunner’s companion, 
conservator of game. 


Photo by Johna Pepper. 
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SAFETY ZONE SIGNS—ANSWER TO THE LANDOWNERS’ NEED 


One of the present-day problems 
sportsmen face in fall is finding un- 
posted agricultural land on which 
to hunt ringnecks, rabbits and quail. 
In the main, farmers are hospitable 
folk. Ample evidence of this is the 
10,400 farmers cooperating in Penn- 
sylvania’s cooperative Farm Game 
Program. Many of the ruralities hunt. 
Some who post no trespass signs 
would share the game on their land 
with people from heavily populated 
areas if the favor were appreciated. 
All the landowner asks, as a rule, is 
assurance his family, livestock and 
buildings will be protected from the 
occasional hunter who abuses his 
guest privilege. 

Actually, posting no trespass signs 
serves principally to keep the desir- 
able type of hunter off the property. 
The dangerous or irresponsible ones 
pay no heed to the warnings. 

In large part the answer to the 
hunter control problem lies in leav- 
ing the property, other than that 
close to buildings, open to hunting. 
Sportsmen will then mingle with 
would-be trouble makers and help 
to keep them “in line.” 

Safety zone signs posted the legally 
required 150 yards from buildings 
remind the careless and the forget- 
ful that this area is off limits. The 
penalty for hunting or discharging 
a firearm, within 150 yards of build- 
ings, unless given advance permis- 
sion to do so, is $25. Game Com- 
mission officers are specially in- 
structed to enforce the safety zone 
provisions of the Game Law. 

Numerous sportsmen’s clubs have 
provided their farmer friends with 
safety zone signs. In recent years 
the Game Commission, through 


Game Protectors, has supplied the 
posters to landowners who promised 
to leave their land, except safety 
zones around buildings, open to hunt- 
ing. The result has, in many cases, 
been the answer to the rabbit and 
ringneck hunter’s prayer—a place to 
hunt. And landowners usually find 
the change in tactics brings the de- 
sired protection. Another desirable 
feature is that time necessary for 
farm chores is not consumed in the 
chore of policing the property. 


Pennsylvania Stream Map 
Again Available 


Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, has announced 
availability of the official Stream 
Map of the Commonwealth. This 60” 
by 40” detailed map of all streams 
and bodies of waters in Pennsylvania 
has been out of print for many years. 

Of great value to sportsmen, civic 
organizations and _ conservation 
groups, the new Stream Map shows 
locations of all streams, lakes, State 
Parks and dams throughout the 
Commonwealth. Preparing the mul- 
tiplicity of detail in developing this 
up-to-date special map has been the 
responsibility of the Water and 
Power Resources Board, an affiliate 
agency of the Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

Map distribution will be made 
through the Division of Documents, 
Department of Property and Sup- 
plies, 10th and Market Streets, Har- 
risburg, Pa. A charge of twenty-five 
25¢) cents in coin or money order 
is established for each map. No 
checks or stamps will be accepted. 
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Waltonians Feature ‘‘Red Cap”’ 
Month 


The red hunting cap—a nationally 
recognized symbol of hunting safety 
—was adopted by the Izaak Walton 
League of America for use during 
September to focus public attention 
on safer and better hunting con- 
ditions. 

The objectives of the League’s 
“Red Cap” month were to foster 
safety in the use of firearms; to pro- 
mote respect for the rights of prop- 
erty owners by hunters; to call atten- 
tion to the legal and moral laws of 
hunting conservation; to encourage 
prevention of forests and range fires; 
and to help perpetuate hunting as a 
national sport for ourselves and fu- 
ture generations, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 


Two Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writers Award Winners in 
National Contest 


Eldy Johnston, outdoor editor of 
the McKeesport Daily News and Steve 
Szalawicz, outdoor editor of the Oil 
City Derrick, have received honorable 
mention in the Newspaper Division 
of a nation-wide contest sponsored by 
the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America in conjunction with Johnson 
Motors, outboard motor manufactur- 
ing firm of Waukegan, Illinois. 


Both Johnston and Szalawicz are 
well-known throughout western Penn- 
sylvania for the excellence of their 
outdoor columns. They are frequent 
contributors to this magazine and are 
active members of the Pennsylvania 
Outdoor Writers Association. 


SMOKY OBSERVED RED CAP MONTH along with thousands of sportsmen across the 
Nation during September. Sponsored by the Izaak Walton League of America, the pro- 
gram was designed to encourage hunters to prevent forest fires, hunt safely and respect 
the game laws and the rights of rural landowners. With “Smoky” are Joe Penfold, left, 
League conservation director, and Bill Huber of the U.S. Forest Service. 





U. S. Forest Service Photo 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 
or of FF 
Steve PF The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
> Oil | runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
- Ve G port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 
rable ff Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there 
fision § is a considerable variation in sunrise—sunset times from those shown below (as 
od by : much as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check 
f : your local weather station for correct information. 

not & Under Federal regulations, migratory game birds may be hunted from one-half 
nson [| hour before sunrise to sunset daily. Note, however, that no Sunday hunting is 
actur- | permitted in Pennsylvania. 
Z are | Date Sunrise Sunset Date Sunrise 
Penn- November m. p-m. December a.m. 
their © : 5:05 1 Sunday—No Hunting 

& : 5:04 4 ffl 
oe é Sunday—No Huntin : 
d are [ 6:3 5:02 
vania fF : :00 4:41 

E 59 4:41 

i 58 41 
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i, left, 6:47 4 
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DON’T SMOKE OUT WILD GAME 


The Law Enforcement Division of the Game Commission reminds hunters 
that it is unlawful for any person to smoke or burn out any wild animal, 
from its den or place of refuge. 

The Pennsylvania Game Law carries this provision partially for human 
safety, partially to encourage good sportsmanship. 

When a hunter leaves a hollow tree stub or log burning he opens the way, 
also, for one or two undesirable consequences. Woodland or field fires are 
sometimes started by the inconsiderate act. In self-protection, then, the land- 
owner sometimes closes his property to all hunting. 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR... 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Southwest Field Division 


Miller. 


a ed 


Doerzbacher, DeLong, Kinley, Blair, Ruth, 


Third Row: 


Burns. 


Graham, Heacox, 


Zaycosky, 
n, Hay, Cox. 


Brion, Catherman, 
Utech, Zarachma 


Hertz, 
Maholtz, 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
339 West Main Street, Ligonier 


(Box “A”), Phone: BEverly 8-9519 


Division Supervisor . 


Law Enforcement Assistant . 
Land Management Assistant . 
Conservation Information Assistant . 


Stenographer . 


. Georce L. Norris 
. M. B. Wetts 

. G. L. Bowman 

. RicHarp W. Orr 
Vinn M. Lizza 


District Game Protectors 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
C. R. KINLEY . . EDison 7-3212 


Box 627 (2404 7th St.) New Kensington 


W,. J. BRION . . «. . « «E@eust 3:2061 
245 Academy Ave., Pittsburgh 28 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
JACK L. DELONG . 
P.O. Box 601, Kittanning 
CHARLES HERTZ 
R. D. 2, Kittanning 


. 43-9461 
42-5168 


BEAVER COUNTY 


J. B. McGREGOR . . . . SPruce 5-1147 
Box 186 (230 Dravo St.) Beaver 


CAMBRIA COUNTY 
G. A. MILLER . ‘ 
907 Chestnut St., Barnesboro 
JAMES BURNS, ‘IR. ? nia es FID 
P.O. Box 232 (211 Park St.) Ebensburg _ 
L. D. MOSTOLLER . . 5-6381 
917 Annie St., Johnstown 


. 1028-R 


FAYETTE COUNTY 
C. L. RUTH . . Republic CHapel 9-5852 
Box 97, Hibbs 
MICHAEL SARACHMAN . GEneva 8-0113 
Box 487, R. D. 1, Uniontown 
A. J. TIROS . . . . MArket 8-3194 
R. D. 1, Box 81, Connellsville 


GREENE COUNTY 


J. F. BLAIR . 
Box 527 (Mt. 
Waynesburg 


. . 100-R-616 
Morris ‘Star Route), 


RICHARD L. GRAHAM WOodward 6-7169 
Box 182 (22 Biddle Acres) Carmichaels 


INDIANA COUNTY 


A. J. ZAYCOSKY. . 

‘Box 622 (1691 Water St) 1 Indiana 
B. W. CATHERMAN . . ae 

548 S. 7th St., Indiana 


. 5-8989 
. 5-6510 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


G. BK. Hay. . 
R..D 2, Somerset 

E W. COX . 
R. D. 5, Somerset 

EUGENE UTECH . ‘ — 
Box 33 (330 Sterner St.) Confluence 


. 6785 
. 6701 
. 4611 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


R. E. DOERZBACHER . . BAldwin 2-4218 
Box 56 (14914 Springfield Ave.) 
Washington 

W. E. COWDEN .. . . BAldwin 
Box 408 (R. D. 3) Washington 


5-5514 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


D. W. HEACOX . . UNderhill 3-6936 
402 Maple St., Irwin 

J. M. MAHOLTZ . KImball 7-2010 
211 College Ave., Mt. Pleasant 

G. T. CHURCH . . BEverly 8-9879 
Box 202 (229 West Church St.) Ligonier 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR ... 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Northcentral Field Division 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


2141, E. Water Street, Lock Haven 


(Box 429), Phone: 5400 


Division Supervisor . 
Law Enforcement Assistant . 


Land Management Assistant . 
Conservation Information Assistant. .... . 
Stenographers ..... + 


‘ LeRoy GLEASON 

. Raymonp H. Mornincstar 

cs « we «el Ue SAUER Kee 
- Mittarp M. Crooks 
oe 6 8 6 ee ce 6 «AN MOY 
DonNA YANNARELLA 


District Game Protectors 


CAMERON COUNTY 


NORMAN L. ERICKSON . . 2-2131 
R. D. 2, Prospect Park, Emporium 


CENTRE COUNTY 


ROBERT H. SPHAR . peat 
R. D. 1, Box 573, Philipsburg 

CHARLES M. LAIRD 

Bellefonte ELgin 5-4102 

P.O. Box 461, Milesburg 

SAM B. REED State College ADams 7-3592 
Box 205, Pine Grove Mills 

JOSEPH W. KISTNER . . 1904 
P.O. Box 94, Howard 


_ 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 


CLAUDE B. KELSEY . . Luthersburg 2468 
P. O. Box 33, Troutville 
THEODORE C. CARLSON . 
P.O. Box 354, Clearfield 

MICHAEL GRABANY . 
606 George St., Houtzdale 


. 5-3011 
. 3778 


CLINTON COUNTY 


CHARLES F. KEIPER . 
1612 Erie Ave., Renovo 

IVAN L. DODD . ree 
R. D. 1, Lock Haven 


ELK COUNTY 
VERN A. VAN ORDER 
Johnsonburg WOrth 5-4862 
R. D. 1, Wilcox 
LEO MILFORD Ridgway PRospect 2-4859 
P. O. Box 81, Portland Mills 
FRED H. SERVEY . . TErminal 4-2948 
P.O. Box 103, R. D. 1, St. Marys 


LYCOMING COUNTY 
MICHAEL EVANCHO .. . EXpress 8-2242 
117 Oak St., Jersey Shore 
LESTER F. HARSHBARGER 
Jersey Shore EXpress 8-0120 
P.O. Box 21, Salladasburg 
PAUL A. RANCK. .... . . 2-7604 
1207 Baldwin St., Williamsport 
LEVI R. WHIPPO . Loyalsock 8-2962 
Proctor Star Route, Williamsport 
ROBERT L. SINSABAUGH . 
124 North 2nd St., Hughesville 


McKEAN COUNTY 
ROBERT MYERS. . . 
Oberg Ave., Mt. Jewett 
JOHN PUTNAM . . Smethport 660R11 
Crosby 
CECIL D. HANCOCK. .. . . . 2:2524 
112 Francis Ave., Port Alleghany 


POTTER COUNTY 
ROZELL A. STIDD... .,. 
24 Ave., B, Coudersport 
MAX N. OSTRUM . 
R. D. 2, Galeton 
WILLIAM D. NEELY . ip od 
P.O. Box 724 (Thorn St.), Austin 


TIOGA COUNTY 
GERALD W. CYPHERT . 
P.O. Box 411, Westfield 
JAMES A. OSMAN ....... . 69 
P.O. Box 23 (77 Second St.), Mansfield 
KEITH C. HINMAN. .... . . 6556 
17 Bacon. St., Wellsboro 


UNION COUNTY 


JOHN S. SHULER . . . JAckson 3-5451 
P.O. Box 542 (427 Market St.), Lewisburg 


. 4-2155 


. 5381 


. 389 
. 6259R2 
. 2241 


. 162 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR ... 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Southcentral Field Division 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 





Third Row: Jarrett, 
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Division Supervisor... .. . F - . . . » James A. Brown 
Law Enforcement Assistant. . . . . . . . . . «» LESTER E. SHEAFFER 
Land Management Assistant. . .. . . . . . . GeorceE H. Burpick 
Conservation Information Assistant . . . . . . . . JosepH S. CHICK 
Peat Area Leader... 6 6k ss Se ee «© oe ~~ oS BS Jes 
Stenographers . . . cee © © we eo et le wt + ABC GC. Weave 

Miriam G. Darr 


Getman, Troutman, Ganster. 


ee ae 


District Game Protectors 


ADAMS COUNTY FULTON COUNTY 


JOHN R. SPAHR Mt. Holly Springs 904R2 CARL E. JARRETT. . . HUdson 5-2874 
R.D. 2, Gardners McConnellsburg 
PAUL H. GLENNY. . . . . . 1078X 


P.O. Box 203 (549 Carlisle St.), Gettysburg HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


BEDFORD COUNTY “aa . . . Alexandria 9-4626 

JOHN S. DITTMAR... . . . - 107: RICHARD D. FURRY... . . . 2466 
Loysburg R. D. 3, Fairgound Rd., senaat ie” 

WILLIAM H. SHAFFER... . .4IW 1. B WELCH. . . 8-2511 
526 S. Richard St., Bedford P.O. Box 36, Teeen Springs 

NICHOLAS RUHA. . —— 
P.O. Box 13, 128 W. Main ‘St., Everett 


UNIATA COUNTY 
OHN J. TROUTMAN. ...... J 
ae te 1, oe HOMER H. THRUSH (Acting) 


POplar 6-9517 
BLAIR COUNTY 32 W. Green St., Mechanicsburg 


BLAIR W. THOMAS 
605 Lafayette Lane MIFFLIN COUNTY 
Pleasant Valley Blvd., Altoona GEORGE B. SMITH. . . . 
ROLAND F. TURLEY. . . « « i>» R. D. 1 (King St.), Reedsville 
117 S. Market St., Martinsburg ELMER L. ALEXANDER . 
Belleville 


‘ 
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q 
J 
J 
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Glenny, Ruha, Alexander, Campbell, 


Dittmar, Smith, Welch. Fourth Row: Shaffer, Wm. H. Meyer. 


Se eae ea 


Spahr. Second Row: Holtzapple, Furry, Russell, 


Thrush, Metz, Thomas, 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
GEORGE D. BRETZ. . . KEllogg 2-6215 PERRY COUNTY 
334 Walnut St. , Shippensburg RUSSELL W. MEYER . 
HOMER H. THRUSH . . POplar 6-9517 R. D. 1, Blain 
32 W. Green St., Mechanicsburg GEORGE B. SMITH (Acting) . 
: R. D. 1 (King St.), Reedsville 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
A. C. GANSTER . . . . COlony 4-6810 SNYDER COUNTY 
530 E. Catherine St., Chambersburg C. F, WALKER __.._. Beaver Springs 2349 
EDWARD W. CAMPBELL Beavertown 
St. Thomas EMpire 9-3421 RAYMOND E. HOLTZAPPLE . . . 3612 
Fort Louden R. D. 3, Middleburg 
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Hunter Safety — Outdoor Manners} 


By Ted S. Pettit 


CAREFUL study of the hunting 

accident statistics printed in the 
May issue of the GAME News shows 
several interesting things. First it 
shows that hunting is a relatively safe 
sport. Next, it shows that most of the 
476 accidents that occurred in 1956 
could have been avoided. 

The report also confirms in cold 
figures a set of rules developed over 
the years by firearms and hunter 
safety experts. These rules, if fol- 
lowed carefully, will prevent most 
accidents. But, these rules must be 
practiced and practiced until you fol- 
low them = automatically, almost 
without thinking. Only when these 
rules become part of the inner-most 
thoughts of every hunter—only when 
each hunter is constantly alert to 
them, will hunting be the really safe 
sport that it should be, with acci- 
dents cut to an absolute minimum. 


Store Guns and Ammunition Safely 


The first rule of firearms safety 
applies wherever you are—wherever 
there are guns and ammunition—in 
your home, hunting cabin, boat or 
car. Guns should be empty—cham- 
ber and magazine—before storage. If 
possible to remove the bolt or other 
firing mechanism, do so. Ammuni- 
tion should be locked up so that 
young children cannot get at it. One 
firearms safety expert recommends 


that all adults in a home be taught ff 


how to check all guns to be sure : 
that they are not loaded. Then, if by F 
chance, children do load them, they [7 


can be made safe. 


When transporting guns in a car, . 
truck or boat, ammunition should be : 
chamber and [7 


removed from both 
magazine, and the action left open. 
Not only is it a violation of the law 


to carry a loaded gun in a car, but F 


if the gun is discharged accidently, 


it may damage the car upholstery 


as well as some of yours. 


Treat Every Gun As If Loaded 


Equally important is the rule, 
“Treat every gun as if 


from someone else, check it at once. 


Open the action and see for yourself F 


that chamber and 


empty. 
Carry Guns Safely in the Field 


magazine are 


it were f 
loaded,” even if you know it is not. [ 
Do not point a gun at anything you [7 
do not intend to kill. When you [7 
pick up a gun or when taking a gun f 


One of the most important rules f 


in the field is to carry a gun so that 
the muzzle always points in a safe 
direction—safe for you and safe for 
your companions. (See to it that your 
companions do likewise). Guns may 
be carried comfortably in a number 
of safe ways, depending upon 
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whether you and your companions 
walk single file or side by side. Carry 
your gun so that the muzzle points 
up or down. Then if you stumble 
or fall and the gun is discharged, 
no one will be injured. 


Cross Fences Carefully 


Each year many injuries are self- 
inflicted because hunters fail to be 
careful when crossing fences, stone- 
walls, blowdowns, streams or dense 
brushy areas. Too many hunters are 
too afraid of missing a shot to un- 
load their guns before crossing 
fences or streams. It’s easy to stum- 
ble, slip, step on a loose rock, or 
snag the gun on a twig or branch, in 
situations such as these, and acci- 
dently discharge the gun. But, it’s 
better to miss a shot than a whole 
hunting season, which could easily 
happen. 

Open the action of the gun be- 


fore walking over, under or through 
places where footing is tricky. When 


HUNTERS BULLETIN 


Watch That Muzzle—All The Time 

















Watch it! 


PRODUCED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Distributed by the Sportsmen's Service Bureau (SAAMI 


HUNTERS BULLETIN 


Your Gun and You 





Keep it unloaded and action 
open, except when hunting 








Stick to your own 


Never point it at anyon 
a als yone zone of fire 








PRODUCED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Distributed by the Sportsmen's Service Bureau (SAAMI 


crossing fences, unload the gun, slide 
it under the fence, cross over and 
pick it up. A ringneck may flush at 
the critical moment—but remember 
that old corny phrase—better safe 
than sorry. 


Be Sure of Your Target 


Each year too many hunters are 
killed by other hunters who mistake 
them for game. To the experienced 
woodsman, this indicates one of two 
things. More hunters should wear 
glasses so they see what they shoot 
at, or they should visit a zoo before 
the hunting season and find out what 
a deer, bear, pheasant or rabbit looks 
like. The safety rule obviously is 
“Don’t shoot until you are absolutely 
certain of your target.” In poor light, 
a man, cow or horse may look like 
a deer. Distance or woodland shad- 
ows may play tricks on the best of us. 
But, it’s far better and easier too, 
to pass up a possible shot, than try 
to explain how a pedigree golden 
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guernsey looked like a buck or how 
your best friend resembled a deer 
that closely. 


Watch Your Background 


In the excitement of hunting, it 
is too easy to forget that shot or 
bullets may carry quite a distance. In 
strange country, you do not always 
know who or what is across the 
hedgerows, on the other side of the 
woods, or across the creek. There 
may be a farmhouse, cabin, picnic 
area, highway or farmer’s field in 
line with your line of fire. Be sure 
of your background before you fire. 
Again, it’s better to pass up a shot 
than risk injury to man or domestic 
beast. Watch out, too, for rocky out- 
crops, stone walls, or other obstacles 
that cause shot to ricochet. Shot does 
funny things when it bounces off 
a rock, but if you are’ on the re- 
ceiving end, you won't laugh very 
hard. 


Correct Ammunition 


If you use more than one gun, 
you may find yourself in the embar- 
rassing position of arriving at a duck 
blind or deer stand with a pocket 


full of the wrong shells. If these 
shells fit your gun, it could be dan- 
gerous. A 20-gauge shell will slide 
down the barrel of a 12-gauge gun— 
then when a second shell of the right 
size is fired on top of it, there’s trou- 
ble. At the least, you will have to 
buy a new barrel—but it’s not that 
easy to get new eyes or hands. 


After each trip empty your jacket 
pockets and store your ammunition 
by size. Before you go out, stop for 
a second and think. The life you 
save may see a lot more good hunt- 
ing if you do. 


Stick To Your Own Zone of Fire 


When hunting upland game with 
companions, it is important that 
each of you stick to his own zone of 
fire. A bird or a bunny is rather un- 
predictable when you kick it out. It 
may go straight ahead, or across right 


HUNTERS BULLETIN 


Be a Good Guest 





Respect cultivated areas— 
don't destroy crops 


Get permission 
each time you hunt 








Don't endanger the landowner's 
family or property | 


Leave gates the way 
you find them 








PRODUCED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Distrihuted by the Sportsmen's Service Bureau SAAMI 


or left. Hold your fire if it crosses 
toward one of your companions. Let 
him take the shot rather than risking 
shooting him. Expect him to do the 
same for you—or find another com- 
panion. 


Respect Game Laws 


Game laws are not all strictly 
safety rules, but they were made to 
protect the future of your sport. 
They are set by experts, based on 
special study and research. These 
technicians usually are sportsmen 
too, and donate their lives to im- 
proving your sport. They are as 
anxious as you, that you have a suc. 
cessful hunting trip. Sometimes laws 
are not what these wildlife technic. 
ians would like to have, either. But 
laws are the rules of the game you 
play and the true sportsman lives up 
to them. 


Outdoor Manners 


Each year it seems, more and more 
land is posted against hunting. If 
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you trace down the reason for this 
osting—more often than not—you 
will find that the landowner has had 
an unfortunate experience with 
hunters, so penalizes all sportsmen 
by closing his land. As in safety, it 
has been found that a few simple 
rules, if followed, can do much to 
make more land available for hunt- 
ing. 

First, remember to ask permission 
before entering on private lands. It’s 
any easy thing to do and is only 
common courtesy. 

Second, show appreciation for per- 
mission to hunt. Share part of your 
bag with the land owner. Take a 
box of candy to his wife or a few 
cigars to him. Most important 
though, respect his property. Leave 
gates as you find them. Watch for 
his livestock. Do not trample culti- 


PRE-SEASON HUNTING CAMP for Scouts, 


vated fields or crops. Don’t break 
down fences. Be careful with fire or 
smokes. Don’t leave rubbish behind. 
Take it home with you. Do not block 
driveways or farm roads. In brief, 
use the best kind of outdoor good 
manners and you will be welcomed 
back. 


Safety afield and good outdoor 
manners are essential to the future 
of the sport of hunting. All the wild- 
life conservation practices in the 
world won’t mean much if you are 
involved in an accident, or if land 
is closed to hunting. 


Know safety rules and good con- 
duct rules. They should become part 
of every hunter’s unconscious actions. 
Only then, will hunting be as safe 
as it can be and the fun that it 
should be. 


their unit leaders, commissioners and other 


officials was held the weekend of October 5th by the Nittany Mountain District, Juniata 
Valley Council, B.S.A. Hunter safety posters are shown here by Game Protector Charles 
Laird to Scouts Glenn Cochran of Troop 31, State College, Thomas Bowes and Samuel 
Gordon of Troop 53, David Ricker of Troop 31, and Dave Maneval, Lamont, member of 
the District Training Committee. This second annual camporee was arranged by a com- 
mittee under the direction of District Chairman Ralph A. Dobelbower. 
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Be Sure Your Equipment Is Right 


By Ed Shearer 


N A short time now the annual 

exodus of deer hunters to the big 
woods will be on. It’s a safe bet that 
each and every one of them en- 
visions himself as proudly returning 
with a defunct buck adorning his 
automobile to establish his prowess 
as a hunter of note, with his family 
and friends. It’s an equally safe bet 
that for every triumphant return 
there will be at least a half dozen 
tales of grief and woe. It’s also 
another safe bet that a good per- 
centage of these failures are the re- 


sult of the hunters’ own carelessness 
and lack of proper preparation. 


Just why these failures seem to 
happen year after year, even to the 
same hunters, can only be put down 
to the amazing aplomb of the average 
hunter. He seems to attribute his big 
moments to his unusual personal skill 
and marksmanship. He regards his 
sad moments as something handed 
him by a malign fate—to be buried 
deep and forgotten as speedily as 
possible. Looking back over the years 
it seems I’ve had my full share of 
sad moments. However, an honest ap- 
praisal would compel me to admit 
that the most of them were the result 
of my own carelessness and dumb- 
ness. 


Take the time I sat on a deer cross- 
ing for over two hours on a below 
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zero morning. When a fine buck 
showed up I had it made. A sitting 
shot at a standing 25 yard buck. A 
steady hold and a_ good trigger 
squeeze was rewarded with a dull 
click. Rapidly I worked the action 
with the same result, whereupon the 
desired venison departed hence, but 
fast. 


A malign fate—hardly. If I had 
the sense the Lord gave a titmouse, 
I'd have swabbed the grease out of 
that action with gasoline before | 
started hunting. I built a fire and 
thawed the action. Then the special 
gods that watch over nitwits sent 
another buck along before the action 
froze up again. But alas, it was just 
a pint sized edition of the first one. 


I could go on endlessly about 
these poignant moments that have 
happened to me and many others in 
the hunting field throughout the 
years. Generally they all add up to 


the same thing, lack of preparation 
and carelessness. This year will bring 
several thousand new hunters into 
the field so let’s take a look at some 
things BEFORE we start the big 
hunt. 


The most important item of your 
equipment needed to transform a 
chunk of venison on the hoof into a 
trophy on your car is the rifle. Say 
you have a new factory rifle, tags and 
all. The first thing you will note is 
that new factory rifles come packed 
with a liberal swabbing not only on 
the outside metal parts but also on 
all working parts both visible and 
invisible. The first job is to remove 
this grease keeping in mind that the 
grease you don’t see is what will hand 
you the grief, which is that in the 
action and firing mechanism. This 
calls for a dismantling of the action 
for a thorough job. With some rifles 
this is a comparatively simple oper- 


CLEAN KILLS are aim of every sportsman. In deer hunting, as in every other type of 
sport afield, it is the hunter with equipment in proper and safe working order, a 
knowledge of the game, and skill in marksmanship that stands the best chance of bring- 


ing home the venison. 
4 . 
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ation, notably with bolt action type. 
Some lever action rifles are more 
complicated and should be left to 
a gunsmith or sporting goods store in 
most cases. The important thing is 
to be sure that all grease is removed 
from the action and firing mecha- 
nism. You would not expect your car 
to start on a frosty morning if the 
crank case was filled with grease and 
the hunter who expects a_ grease 
packed action to fire a cartridge in 
zero weather is an optimist. When 
the action is thoroughly clean, a very 
slight film of oil will keep it operat- 
ing smoothly. In very cold weather it 
is best to dispense with the oil and 
use powdered graphite. 


The next step on the list is to 
check the guard screws in the stock. 
They may have been tight-when they 
left the factory or when you set the 
rifle away last fall but check them 
to be sure. If you use a telescopic 
sight do not neglect to check the 
mount block screws. These minor 
curses have a way of loosening up at 
the wrong moment, making more 
than one man lose his religion. Same 
goes for receiver screws which are 
supposed to keep receiver sights from 
going astray. A good many deer owe 
their lives to this peculiarity of screws. 


To minimize this hazard I dip all 
sight screws in shellac before setting 
them up. As they must be set up tight, 
be sure to use a screw driver that fits 
the slots properly to avoid the possi- 
bility of damaging them. If you don’t. 
you will rue the day if you have to 
remove them. 


The next thing to consider is the 
sights. The sights are put on a rifle 
primarily to make it put the bullet 
where we are looking. Now the con- 
fusing thing to the novice is, while he 
and the sights are apparently look- 
ing at the same place, the rifle is not. 
This is because while you may look 
in a straight line, from here to there, 
the rifle does not shoot that way. Its 
bullet travels in a parabolic arc and 
the sights control the height of that 


arc, so that we can make the bulle 
strike where we wish, by manipulat. 
ing the sights. 


The simplest form of rear sights 
are the open type. These have a U or 
V notch and generally have a movable 
slide with steps on them for eleva- 
tion. Some open rear sights have in 
addition the notch cut in a movable 
slide which is secured by a set screw. 
The adjustments on the open rear 
sights are wonderfully simple and 
the tools required are equally simple. 
You need a small hammer, a small 
block of hardwood and a file. If your 
rear sight has a movable elevation 
slide and set screw you can omit the 
file and substitute a small screw 
driver. If your rifle shoots on the 
nose at the range you want to sight 
in for, shake hands with yourself as 
you are of the Lord’s chosen. If it 
does not, you proceed as follows. If 
your elevation is too low for your 
chosen range with the standard 
setting and too high with the first 
step setting (which it usually is) you 
file the first step down until you ob- 
tain the desired elevation. If it has 
the movable elevation slide you 
loosen the set screw and move it up 
or down as the case may be. Your 
windage is obtained by driving the 
sight either right or left in its barrel 
slot, whichever is called for. Just 
how much you move the sight in any 
direction makes a fine guessing game 
at about twenty cents a guess with 
modern high power ammunition. 
However, with perservance and 4 
liberal expenditure of ammunition 
you can obtain the desired result. 
The virtues of the open sight are 
its ruggedness to survive abuse and 
its speed on moving objects at rela 
tively close range. 


The modern receiver sights afford 
quick accurate adjustments in very 
small units of measurement. As these 
adjustments are all made in terms 
of minutes of angle, it is necessary 
for the operator to understand what 
the term means. A minute, that 1s 
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bullet 1/60th of a degree, subtends 1.047 naked eye can see well. So in order 
ipulat- B inch at 100 yards. That is from a that we can see, move accurately 
point, if we draw two lines depart- from one to another range and to 
sights ing from an angle of one minute make a record of these minute ad- 
2 U or & and extend these lines to a distance justments, the scales of modern rear 
ovable & of 100 yards, they will be 1.047 sights are constructed on the prin- 
eleva. | inch apart. In practice a rifleman ciple of the micrometer or vernier. 
ave in & calls this one inch. So to make it In United States today the microm- 
ovable — simple you memorize the sentence, eter system is universally used on 
Screw, | “one minute of angle equals one inch ll such sights including telescopic. 
n rear @ per hundred yards.” Thus a minute The advantages of this system over 
e and — equals 2 inches at 200 yards, 5 inches the hammer, block and file are ob- 
imple. § at 500 yards and 10 inches at 1000 vious. With ammunition at today’s 
small — yards etc. prices you will save the cost of a 
f your With modern receiver sights the micrometer sight in finding out what 
vation — . : your rifle will do at all ranges that 
. sight movement is very small. Sup- : : 
rit the : you will use it. 
screw Pose the front and rear sight were 
n the — 24 inches apart, then one minute of For example, we are sighting and 
» sight angle would represent a movement of zeroing a rifle and cartridge at 100 
self a5 @ 1/150th of an inch. Now about yards and by trial and error, we ar- 
_ If it § 1/50th of an inch is about all the rive at the correct adjustment. We 
ws. If 
r your 
andard 
e first HUNTERS—REPORT YOUR BIG GAME KILL 
is) you The Game Commission, as well as other wildlife agencies, both federal 
wna ob- and state, have often stressed how important it is to their management 
™ has programs that certain game kill information be turned in by hunters. 
in The voluntary reporting of leg bands and ear tags carried by small 
var game under study is a valuable contribution by sportsmen anywhere. 
ng the In Pennsylvania, however, the Game Law requires that the portion 
heal of the hunting license provided for reporting big game killed in a wild 
. Just state shall be properly completed and mailed to the Game Commission 
in any at Harrisburg within five days following the close of the season for the 
, game deer or bear bagged. The law further stipulates that in case a deer or 
. wih bear has been killed in season by a person not required to secure a 
nisios, license, or by a person who previously killed either species of big game 
oad animal, or by a person who lost the tag accompanying his license, 
nition such person shall mail to the Commmission at Harrisburg a statement 
weal setting forth the same information required on the big game report card 
ht are attached to the hunting license, within the specified time. 
se and Despite repeated explanation as to how important these reports are 
tt. rela: to game managers in planning the best possible game hunting in Penn- 
sylvania for the future, the interest in making the required big game 
i report, particularly that on deer, has declined in recent years. 
affor The Pennsylvania Game Commission is therefore seriously considering 
a heed legal action to correct this situation. The Game Law wisely requires 
s thet the report, and hunters should realize the necessity of cooperating as 
: pend an aid toward ensuring the continuance of good deer and bear hunt- 
peed ing in the state. 
that is 
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will call this adjustment the “Zero.” 
Further suppose that our cartridge 
is of such velocity and trajectory that 
the bullet in flying from 100 to 200 
yards, drops 6 inches. So with a 
micrometer sight we would elevate 
our rear sight three minutes, because 
at 200 yards, three minutes equals 
6 inches and “Presto” we're in the 
bullseye. 


In other words this is the same 
as aiming 6 inches higher on the 
target and immeasurably more accu- 
rate. These minutes are further re- 
fined by splitting them into half 
and quarter minutes, depending on 
the sight or scope. These equal 1/2 
or 1/4 inches at 100 yards, as the case 
may be. 

Now understanding our sighting 
problems, let’s proceed to’sight in 
our rifle. The first step- is to take 
the rifle out and shoot it on a paper 
target. Banging away at stones on a 
hillside won’t tell you much for a 
lot of reasons. The ranges are guess 
work and the stones are usually 
much larger than you think. So get 
some standard small bore 100 yard 
targets and start right. 


It’s a good rule as well as ammuni- 
tion saver when sighting in any rifle 
to do the first shooting at 121% yards 
if it has iron sights and 25 yards if 
it has telescopic sights. When this is 
done the first shot will be somewhere 
on the target at 100 yards. The im- 
portant thing is to get it right at 
the short range. Every error at 1214 
yards is multiplied by 8 at 100 yards 
and by 4 from the 25 yards range. If 
the point of impact is off 4 inches at 
25 yards it will be 16 inches off at 
100 and 32 inches off at the 200 yard 
mark. 


When it is dead, on move to the 
100 yard range and assume a good 
steady shooting position, taking care 


that the rife does not touch any hard 
surface. The first shot should be well 
in if you were exact at the short 
ranges. Now move your rear sight to 
bring the point of impact right in the 
bullseye. When this is accomplished 
we come to the final steps. 

Keep in mind that rifles do not 
shoot their bullets into one hole, 
They shoot groups that in the aver. 
age hunting rifle with factory am. 
munition will vary from 2 to 5 inches 
in diameter at 100 yards. So when 
your bullets are shooting in the bulls. 
eye, shoot at least five more shots 
(ten is better) to be sure your group 
is centered in the bullseye. 

Now you are ready to set it for 
your hunting range. Rifles of the 
medium velocity class such as the 
30/30, 35 Remington, etc., to be 
used on deer in wooded country 
should put the group at an average 
of 2 inches high at 100 yards. Then 
they will be on the nose at 150 yards 
and between 4 and 5 inches low at 
200 yards. Scope sighted rifles of high 
velocity to be used in open country 
are often sighted to place their group 
3 inches high at 100 yards. Thus 
sighted the 270 Winchester with the 
130 grain bullet would be on the 
nose at 275 yards and the 30/06 with 
the 150 grain bullet would be on the 
nose at 250 yards. It should be re- 
membered these settings are general 
and will get you by on deer under 
the conditions stated. Experience will 
show you the best sight settings for 
your own conditions. 

The last thing is to shoot the same 
ammunition you are going to use 
during the hunt. Buy enough of the 
same kind to allow plenty for sight- 
ing in the rifle with sufficient to see 
you through the hunt. Then when 
the big moment arrives you will have 
no malfunctions and your bullets will 
hit where you are looking. 
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UNITED STATES BOWMEN WON TOP HO 
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NORS IN INTERNATIONAL SHOOT held 


at Prague, Czechoslovakia last summer. Three of the four men shown here as they com- 
peted in the 72nd N.A.A. Championship Tournament at Lakewood, N. J. went on to win 
top places in the International. O. K. Smathers, of Brevard, N. C., left, placed First; 
Joe Fries, of Los Angeles, and Sylvester Chessman, of Cleveland, (both on the right) 


placed Second and Third. 


Longbow Marksmen 


By Tom Forbes 


RCHERY is an old and honor- 
able sport in the Keystone State. 
Organized archery in the English 
pattern, which we commonly call 
target archery, was introduced in the 
United States in 1828 by the forma- 
tion of the United Bowmen of Phila- 
delphia who shot regularly in that 
city for thirty years prior to the 
Civil War. Trophies won by this 
famous club are on display with the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
The first organization of national 
scope was formed in 878 and this 
organization called the National 
Archery Association of the United 
States is the ruling body for target 
archers. Target archers conduct 
tournaments in much the same man- 


ner as rifle matches are held. Tar- 
gets are set at predetermined dis- 
tances from the shooting line. Com- 
petition is between individuals or 
teams who shoot thirty (30) arrows 
at 60, 50, and 40 yards respectively 
to complete a standard American 
Round. A “possible” for the Ameri- 
can Round is a score of 810. It has 
yet to be achieved in National com- 
petition. 

Target archery dominated the sport 
in Pennsylvania until the bow was 
declared a legal weapon for use in 
the hunting field in 1929. Bow hunt- 
ing attracted few adherents during 
the next twenty years because hunt- 
ing practices were based on firearms 
and the bow hunter had little chance 
of success during the regular hunting 
season. True, a few deer were killed 
each season by bowmen but not until 
1951 when a season was established 
for taking deer with the bow only 
did bow hunting begin to interest 
Pennsylvania's sportsmen. 
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During this same period the Na- 
tional Field Archery Association of 
the United States was organized to 
promote field archery and hunting 
with the bow. Field archery is de- 
signed to simulate conditions in the 
hunting field and in theory a field 
archer shoots a round on a field 
course consisting of 28 targets, placed 
at varying and unknown distances 
from the shooting position. Actually 
the standard National Field Archery 
Association courses permit a 5% vari- 
ation the required yardage to any 
target. The total target yardage for 
the entire course must however re- 
main unchanged. Any field archer 
can name the exact yardage to any 
target on his home course. Practice 
will assure a field archer good scores 
in competition but will be of doubt- 


P.S.A.A. FREE-STYLE CHAMPION for 
1957 is Robert Kaufhold, of Neffsville. Bob 
won top honors in the State Tournament 
held at State College over the Labor Day 
Weekend early in September. 


—. 


ful benefit in the actual hunting 
field. Actually the “standard” field 
course is a necessary compromise 
between target archery and hunting 
in order to permit comparison of 
scores in nation-wide competition be. 
tween field shooters, and at the same 
time provide shooting over terrain 
and under conditions which may be 
expected in the hunting field. 
The first Pennsylvania bow and 
arrow season for deer was established 
by the Legislature in 1951. It was of 
twelve days duration and 5442 li 
censes were issued. Thirty-two bucks 
fell to the bowmen that first year. 
Each year the number of bowmen 


in the hunting field has increased, 


The success ratio between the num. 
ber of bowhunters and deer killed [ 


has not paralleled this increase in 


bowhunters. In 1951 the success ratio 


was | deer to 170 licensed bowhunt- 
ers. In 1952 it was 1:340; °53, 1:125; 
54, 1:270;. 55, 1:144; and in 1956, 
26,029 licensed bowhunters reported 
a bag of 224 bucks, a success ratio 
of 1:116, which is the highest return 
recorded. 


The 1957 season was reduced to 7 
shooting days and provided that the 
bowhunter could take any deer dur- 
ing the archery season. There are 
many sportsmen among the archers 
who passed up a doe in the hope 
that they could get within bow range 
of a trophy rack. After all many of 
these bowhunters are men who form- 
erly hunted and killed deer with a 
rifle and now find a far greater chal- 
lenge in attempting to duplicate the 
feat with a bow. 

Archers may be divided loosely 
into two groups; those who use a 
sight on the bow and those who shoot 
without any mechanical aid or marks 
on the bow. The first group com- 
prises practically 100% of the target 
archers. The second group is made 
up largely of field shooters and bow- 
hunters. True, sight shooters are 
found in the hunting field, and on 
the field courses they are known 4s 
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Photo by Robert G. Walton 


LANCASTER COUPLE were among the record number (over 55,000) of bowhunters afield 
in the early October deer season for archers. Charles Smith and his wife Beverly downed 
their deer in Potter County. Incomplete reports indicate over 1100 deer were harvested 
by bowhunters. It was the first trip afield for Mrs. Smith, the second year of bowhunting 


for her husband. 


“free-style” shooters and are gen- 
erally placed in a separate division. 
This practice of placing sight shoot- 
ers in a separate division in field 
course competition has been fostered 
under the mistaken belief that the 
use of a sight places the bare bow 
shooter at distinct disadvantage in 
field competition. The results in 
competition where bare-bow and 
sight shooters compete do not bear 
out this assumption. In State and 
National tournaments conducted 
under the rules of the National Field 
Archery Association during the 1957 
season the “Instinctive” Division 
Champion has posted a higher total 
score than the Champion in the 
“Free-Style” Division. At Sharon, 
Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania State 
Archery Association’s Field Cham- 
pionship Tournament was won by 
Gerald Walker of Berlin, Pennsy]- 
vania, who posted a 456 Field Round, 
a 468 Hunter’s Round, and a 445 Big 


Game Round for a total of 1369 in 
the “Instinctive” Division. In the 
“Free-style’ Division, Bob Kaufhold 
of Neffsville, Pennsylvania was high 
in the “Free-Style”’ Division with a 
395 Field, a 386 Hunter’s, and a 430 
Big Game Round for a total of 1211. 
The Big Game Round places the em- 





BOWHUNTERS! 


DID YOU REPORT YOUR 
DEER? 


Mail your big game report 
card attached to your hunting 
license to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg 
today! If you were successful in 
bagging a deer this year, and 
if you have not already done 
so, fill out the report and drop 
it in the nearest mail box right 
away! 
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phasis on the first hit scored on the 
target and this Round is intended to 
represent the closest approach to ac- 
tual hunting conditions. An exami- 
nation of the scores of the High 
Man in each division shows that the 
“Instinctive” Champion was high 
scorer in each of the three rounds 
that make up the championship or- 
deal. However in the Big Game 
Round the scores of the two men 
were only 15 points apart, while in 
the Field Round where each arrow 
has the same potential scoring value 
and where it has been claimed the 
free-style shooter has a distinct ad- 
vantage the scores do not substanti- 
ate this claim. Walker went 61 points 
ahead of Kaufhold in the Field 
Round and 82 points ahead in the 
Hunter’s Round. 

In the National Field Archery As- 
sociation of the United States Cham- 
pionship Tournament held at Wat- 
kins Glen, New York in August 1091 
archers competed for the National 
Titles. Here too the competitors 
were divided into two main divis- 
ions and again the high scoring bow- 
man was in the Instinctive Division, 
where a Pennsylvania Bowman, Jay 
Peake from Charleroi turned in a 
grand total of 2747 points, 6 points 
better than Bob Rohde’s total of 2741 
for the Free-Style Division. 

All of which appears to permit 
the generalization that it is not how 
you shoot, or what you shoot, but 
how well you have mastered the art 
of shooting a bow. It’s the man be- 
hind the bow who makes the score. 
Pennsylvania has always bucked the 
trend to divide archers into groups 
based on their shooting methods or 
tackle. Progress admittedly has been 
slow but now that the Instinctive 
bowmen have learned that marks- 
manship makes the champion, why 
should that honor be limited to a 
single group? When an archer has 
demonstrated his ability to shoot a 
higher score in competition than his 


competitors regardless of their meth. 
od of shooting, to him and to him 
alone should go all the honor that 
the word Champion implies. He has 
earned the title and he is a marks 
man. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 194 
(Title 39, United States Code. Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, published 
monthly at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for 1957, 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa.; Editor, Willard T. Johns, 
Jr.; Managing editor, None; Business man- 
ager, None. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and 
address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 4s 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in & 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 


WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR., 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1957. 
(Seal) HOMER C. BRADLEY, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires May 8, 1959.) 
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SELECT stump about two feet high and at 
least 10 inches wide at the top. It should be 
situated along a stream or woodland trail 
known to be traveled by raccoons. Dig up 
entire top surface with trowel or camp axe 
to a depth of about three inches. 


4. Us Se a = 


y 4 ee re) ae Au 4 ’ t 
REMOVE all large chunks ot wood and dis- 
card at base of stump. Scoop out a trap bed 
in the center about two inches deep and 
large enough to take a No. 114 trap. Place 
several handfuls of rotted wood into dirt 
sifter for later use in covering trap. Discard 
any surplus. 


The Stump Set for Raccoon 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by The Author) 


E VERY trapper likes to experi- 
ment with and develop new sets 
for various fur-animals. I am no ex- 
ception. And as a result, I have, with- 
in recent years, tested what I like to 
call: The stump set for raccoon. In 
fact, I like it so well that I thought 
you might like to try it—and with 
this mind, the illustrations on these 
pages materialized. Obviously, since 
we are all experimenters on the trap- 
line, it may not be a surprise for some 
of you. If you do decide to test my 
set, I should like to point out that it 
also attracts foxes—therefore, keep in 
mind that bare hands should be used 
only when constructing the stump 
set specifically for raccoon. If you 
are wondering about special aspects, 


you can bet your best fox set location 
that traps set on stumps are seldom 
molested by stray dogs or other do- 
mestic animals! 


MAKE DRAG of a heavy pole and lean on 
the edge of stump, anchoring trap to it 
with wire. A trap chain can also be used, 
anchored at base of stump. Then dig a bait 
hole about six inches deep, two inches wide 
and on an angle. Drop several pieces of 
sardine or canned salmon in hole and cover 
lightly with fine rotted wood. 








GAME NEWS 


CAREFULLY SET TRAP directly in front 
of bait hole. Drop a cloth or leaf-type cover 
into proper position. Then sift a half-inch 
layer of rotted wood over the entire trap, 
including the chain. 


TO ATTRACT RACCOONS from longer 
distances, you can place a few drops of 
commercial or home-made raccoon lure on 
the edge of the bait hole. 


USE TROWEL or several stiff leaves to re. 
move small humps and obtain a smooth 
even surface. Raccoons have a very delicate [9 
sense of touch and will quickly become f 


suspicious of anything that does not appear 
natural. 


TO COMPLETE SET, take a large leaf and 
wrap it around the anchor to cover the wire 
used in fastening the chain. A few strands 
of grass can also be used. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


GLENN L. BOWERS 
C. C. FREEBURN 
THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST a. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
a ma Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ee Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST PHEASANT FARM. Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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